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No progress in a modern society is 
possible without enlightened people . . . 
no plan of education at the vocational 

level is more important for national 
welfare than the education of the 
specialist executives and managerial 
personnel, who will guide our 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 


Since 1897 . . . through booms, 
depressions, in peace and war... 
the Hemingway Robertson Institute 
has directed its best efforts and 
resources to the cause of adult 
education for business. Thus has 
been brought to ambitious men and 
women — young and adult — 
throughout Australia, New Zealand, 
Near Asia and the Pacific, the 
opportunity to forge ahead in keeping 
with the bustling developmental 
activities of these vital countries. 


Years of helping 
ambitious men to 
greater career success! 


FIRST .. . the Personal-Individual 
training plan originated by H.R.I. made 
possible adult education for business. 
H.R.I. were not only the first to develop 
but are still the only tutors in Australasia 
to write and prepare completely self- 
contained printed texts eliminating the 
time-wasting variety of unorganised text 
books customarily in use. 


FIRST . . « to introduce new features 
to adult education, convenient study at 
home, but aided by an unlimited “‘call, 
write or telephone’’ service on a nation- 
wide basis . . . no time limit to tuition 
and only one fixed fee to pay. 


FIRST... to help establish and de- 
velop the profession in Australasia by 
providing without expense to practitioners 
an ever-ready trained personnel. The flow 
of thousands of qualified H.R.1. students 
has made possible the influence of the 
examining bodies and their contribution to 
the ethical establishment of the pro- 
fession. 


FIRST . . « by results. H.R.I. students 
have won more accountancy examination 
honours and passes than all other educa- 
tional bodies in Australasia combined 


In considering career plans for business, we extend an earnest invitation 
to everyone to make full use of the wide educational facilities offered by 


the Hemingway Robertson Institute. 


No obligation of course. 


Hemingway Robertson Institute 


. Professional Tutors 
stvce 1897 AN INSTITUTION TO PROMOTE ADVANCEMENT IN BUSINESS THROUCH BDUCATION 


Consulting Accountants . . 


122 BANK HOUSE BANK PLACE 


122 BARRACK HOUSE 


16 BARRACK STREET 


MELBOURNE (Tele. MY 1671) 
SYDNEY (Tele. BX 3587) 


Offices all Capital Cities, Geelong, Newcastle and Launceston 


B239 
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A Memorable Convention 


Fin recently concluded Asian and 
Pacific Convention was a truly 
memorable event. Melbourne, for the 
currency of the Convention was blessed 
with delightful weather and this contri- 
buted to the happy spirit which charac- 
terised the convention proceedings. 


Choice of Wilson Hall, in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, for the official opening 
by His Excellency General Sir Dallas 
Brooks, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.0., Governor of Victoria, provided 
an ideal setting for a ceremony attended 
by a capacity audience. 


The occasion was distinguished by an 
oration by the Rt. Hon. Sir Owen Dixon, 
G.C.M.G., M.A., LL.B., Chief Justice of 
the High Court of Australia. Sir Owen 
brought an inspirational message to every 
accountant present and he summarised 
the purpose of his oration in the following 
words: 

“. . to acclaim the science and art of 

accountancy as one of the great modern 

professions honourably serving some of the 
high ends of truth and certainty of know- 
ledge in our economic structure”. 

Wilson Hall was also the scene of the 
technical sessions and, in this impressive 
environment, topics of great concern to 
the profession were discussed by the res- 
pective panels of rapporteurs and authors 
of papers. The technical sessions were 
well-attended and the questions submitted 
to members of the panels indicated the 
keen interest aroused by the papers. The 
successful conduct of the technical 
sessions was matched by the many other 
events of the convention programme. 


The overseas delegates took an active 
interest in all phases of the convention 
and all who came into contact with them 
were impressed by their friendliness and 
goodwill. Although they accounted for 
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only a small proportion of the total regis- 
trations of 1150, the visitors, representing 
fifteen countries and some 80 accounting 
organisations, made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the success of the convention. 
Their kindly interest in the occasion, 
together with their charm and under- 
standing, helped in the development of 
the wonderful spirit of friendship and 
fellowship in evidence throughout the 
convention. 


Canberra Conference 


THREE-DAY conference of Asian 

and Pacific accountants was held at 
Canberra, commencing on 31 March. In 
opening the conference the Rt. Hon. R. 
G. Menzies, C.H., LL.M., Q.C., Prime 
Minister of Australia, referred to the 
vital nature of the services performed by 
accountants. He went on to say: 


“When I saw the constitution of this con- 
ference and its widely representative 
character, I noted that the accountants of 
my own country had been engaging in a 
work of singular patriotism and goodwill, 
calculated to enhance international relations 
. . . The work had been done in countries 
newly won to their independence. Wherever 
you have that ‘move forward’, so that great 
affairs of business must be dealt with, world 
trade becomes more significant. When you 
have those things, if they are to be done 
on a proper basis, then you must have the 
services of skilled accountants”. 


Three conference sessions were held 
at the Academy of Science Building where 
matters of institutional interest to ac- 
counting organisations were discussed. 
Papers for these sessions were prepared 
by delegates from America, Canada, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines and Australia. 


A fuller report of the conference and 
convention will appear in the May issue 
of The Australian Accountant. 
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The Tax Aspect of Damages 


By D. C. WILKINS, B.Com., A.A.S.A. 


Two recent Supreme Court cases provide further consideration of 
the extent to which income tax should be taken into account when 


calculating damages. 


E House of Lords, in the case of 

British Transport Commission Vv. 
Gourley (1955) 3 All E.R. 796, was 
concerned with a claim for damages aris- 
ing from an injury suffered by an em- 
ployee as a result of the negligence of 
his employer. The award made was 
calculated in relation to the loss of earn- 
ings suffered by the employee. 


Although the personal earnings of the 
employee would have been subject to 
United Kingdom income tax if received 
as such, the compensation for the loss of 
such earnings was not subject to tax. 
The House of Lords’ decision was that, 
in determining the award for damages, 
the income tax which would have been 
payable on the amount of the earnings, if 
the employee had not been injured, 
should be taken into account, and the 
award made should therefore be the net 
sum of such earnings after tax. 


®@ Robert v. Collier’s Bulk Liquid Trans- 
port Pty. Ltd. 7 A.1.T.R. 493. The Vic- 
torian Supreme Court (Gavan Duffy J.) 
considered a claim for loss of profits 
brought by the owners of a semi-trailer 
and prime mover which was damaged 
when it collided, on the Hume Highway, 
with a motor vehicle owned by Collier’s. 


Although the Court was of the opinion 
that the evidence as to the loss of profits 
was not very satisfactory, it was pre- 
pared to accept the calculation made by 
the owner of the prime mover and trailer, 
and agreed that damages amounting to 
£2,040 should be awarded. 


The Court then had to consider 
whether a deduction should be made on 
account of the tax which would have 
been paid if the profits claimed to have 
been lost had actually been earned. 
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The “underlying principle” of Gour- 
ley’s case was explained thus: “when the 
sum representing income or profit alleged 
to have been lost owing to the defend- 
ant’s negligence would have been taxable 
if it had, in fact, been received by him, 
and the sum received as damages to com- 
pensate him for the loss of such income 
or profits is not taxable, to fail to take 
into account the tax that would have been 
payable in calculating the plaintiff's 
damages would be to give him not only 
all that he has lost but more than all”. 


It was important, therefore, for the 
Court to consider the question whether 
the award for damages would be taxed 
or not; if it were not subject to tax, the 
application of the “principle” of Gour- 
ley’s case would mean that a deduction 
of tax from the sum awarded would be 
appropriate, but if it were taxable, no 
deduction of tax would be required. 


So, although the damages case was an 
unusual setting for such a decision, the 
Court applied its mind to the likelihood 
of income tax being imposed on the 
award which it had determined should 
be granted. 


Considerable difficulty was expressed 
in reaching a conclusfon, on general 
grounds, as to whether damages rIe- 
covered in circumstances such as existed 
in the present case would be subject to 
tax as being “the proceeds of any busi- 
ness carried on by the taxpayer”. Refer- 
ence was therefore made to Section 26(j) 
of the Act which states that the assess- 
able income of a taxpayer shall include 
“any amount received by way of insur- 
ance or indemnity for or in respect of 
any loss . . . of profit or income which 
would have been assessable income if the 
loss had not occurred”. 
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The word “indemnity” was considered 
to cover not only amounts received under 
a contract of indemnity expressed or 
implied, but also compensation for loss 
or damage received as a result of a 
statutory right. Section 23(j), it was 
held, should apply, as the award made 
represented compensation for loss of 
profits which would otherwise have been 
earned. 


The matter of taxation, therefore, was 
not to be taken into account when assess- 
ing the damages awarded. 


® Commissioner for Railways v. William- 
son 7 A.I.T.R. S.44. The Railways had 
conducted burning operations on land 
alongside the railway line; the fire spread 
on to grazing property and destroyed an 
area of grass, trees, fences and sheep- 
yards. The persons conducting the graz- 
ing business then sued the Railways 
Commissioner for damages for losses re- 
sulting from the destruction of these as- 
sets, plus loss of profits, and in a trial 
before a jury it was found that the 
damage was the result of negligence on 
the part of Railways’ employees, and an 
amount of £3,337 was awarded. 


The Commissioner for Railways ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales, and amongst other things 
contended that the graziers “were re- 
quired to prove what was the incidence 
of taxation on each head of damages 
which involved loss of income”. 


Herron J., after examining various 
cases dealing with compensation received 
for loss of profits, agreed with the deci- 
sion of Gavan Duffy J. in Robert v. Col- 
lier’s Bulk Liquid Transport Pty. Ltd. 
(see above). He considered that the loss, 
to the extent that it represented a loss 
of profits or income, was recoverable 
from the Railways Commissioners and 
there was no obligation on the part of 
the persons who had suffered the loss to 
provide an estimate of the amount of 
Income tax payable on such items. “Any 
other decision would bring about a situa- 
tion of confusion in many actions tried 

. Judges would need to be taxation 
experts or Courts would require expert 
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evidence in almost every case where the 
damages claimed included taxable items.” 
And, from a practical viewpoint it would 
in many cases be impossible to determine, 
in advance, what would be the rate of 
tax, or indeed if any tax at all would be 
payable, on the particular amount of 
income the loss of which was the sub- 
ject of the payment of damages. 


Sugarman J. took the view that the 
amount received in respect of the loss of 
trading stock and the cost of repairing 
fences and gates would be assessable be- 
cause of Section 26(j) of the Act. To 
the extent that the damages awarded 
related to a loss of income or a tax- 
deductible expenditure, the question of 
income tax might be relevant, but the 
application of Section 26(j), by which 
such damages would be assessable in- 
come, makes any allowance for income 
tax unnecessary in order to ensure that 
such damages amount to no more than 
a proper compensation. “But if the 
damages claimed are not for loss of in- 
come but for damage to a capital asset 

. then the question of taxation be- 
comes irrelevant”. Whether Section 
26(j) would be incapable of application 
because of the virtual impossibility of 
segregating, out of the total sum awarded, 
the amount to which the sub-section re- 
lated, would be a problem which does 
not concern the Court, but one which 
would have to be resolved by the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer. 


Walsh J. assumed in the first place 
that no part of the damages awarded 
would be subject to tax. “The generally 
accepted view in this country has been 
that a composite verdict of this kind does 
not attract income tax. I think I should 
adhere to that view until there is an 
authoritative decision to the contrary. 
The practical difficulties which would 
follow from the opposite view are very 
great. They would appear acutely in 
every ordinary case of the recovery of 
damages arising from road accidents or 
industrial accidents in which a general 
verdict is given for personal injuries, 
and there is included in it some unascer- 
tained and unascertainable amount in 
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respect of pain and suffering and physical 
disabilities on the one hand, and in 
respect of actual and prospective loss of 
earnings on the other”. 


The Judge considered that the principle 
of Gourley’s case had not been extended 
beyond cases involving a claim that earn- 
ings or profits which would otherwise 
have been made have been lost, and 
where it was evident that such earnings, 
if made, would have attracted tax. 


Damage caused to the fences and gates 
was a capital loss; the owner might or 
might not repair them, and if he did, the 
deduction for those repairs was not the 
direct consequence of having sustained 


the loss or of having received compensa- 
tion for the loss. The Gourley rule, 
Walsh J. considered, should also not 
apply to the loss of livestock. In this 
case, the claim was in essence a claim 
for damage to capital assets owned by 
the graziers, although evidence was pro- 
vided as to loss of profits and loss of live- 
stock, but it was considered that the 
principle expressed in Gourley’s case 
should be confined to claims for loss of 
ordinary income or profits. 


It was held, therefore, that the question 
of income tax was irrelevant to any 
determination of the damages to be 
awarded as a result of the damage occa- 
sioned by the fire on the graziers’ land. 





Notes on Selected Tax 


SALE OF LEASED LIVESTOCK 


The Board of Review decided 
that the proceeds of the sale of 
livestock which was leased to a 
company was not assessable to the 
owner of the livestock under Section 
36 of the Income Tax Assessment 
Act. 


A grazier, in 1954, sold all the assets 
of his business with the exception of 
livestock to a family company. The 
company then leased from him for a 
period of five years, all the sheep, cattle 
and horses previously used in the grazing 
business. 


The agreement provided for a payment 
of £1,300 rental on 30 June, 1955, to be 
reduced in each succeeding year to 20 
per cent of the book value of livestock 
on hand at the beginning of the year. 


The taxpayer grazier was entitled to 
the proceeds of sale of any of the leased 
animals; the company was entitled to the 
natural increase, wool and other produce. 
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Cases 


By D. C. WILKINS, B.coM., A.A.S.A. 


In his return for the year ended 30 
June, 1955, taxpayer disclosed that 629 
of the leased sheep had been sold for 
£1,887 and 31 of the leased cattle sold 
for £516. The Commissioner deducted 
from the proceeds of sale a calculation 
of the cost price of the sheep and cattle, 
and assessed the taxpayer on a “profit” 
of £1,010. 


Before the Board of Review, in 8 
C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 75, the Commis- 
sioner conceded that at the time of the 
disposal of the livestock the taxpayer 
was not carrying on business, and also 
that at that time the livestock was not 
“trading stock” for the purposes of the 
Act. 

The Commissioner, however, con- 
tended that Section 36 applied; the 
appropriate provisions of that section 
(the 1955 Income Tax Assessment Act) 
were as follows: 

“36.—(1) Subject to this 
where— 

(a) a taxpayer disposes by sale, gift 

or otherwise of property being 


section, 
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trading stock, standing or growing 
crops, crop-stools or trees which 
have been planted and tended for 
the purpose of sale; 
that property constitutes or con- 
stituted the whole or part of the 
assets of a business which is or 
was carried on by the taxpayer; 
and 

(c) the disposal was not in the ordinary 
course of carrying on that business, 


the value of that property shall be in- 
cluded in the assessable income of the 
taxpayer, and the person acquiring that 
property shall be deemed to have pur- 
chased it at a price equal to that value.” 


The Commissioner’s view was that the 
section applied to trading stock which 
at any time had constituted trading stock 
of the business, and therefore on the 
disposal of such trading stock, its value 
must be brought into account in deter- 
mining assessable income. 


It was interesting to observe that the 
Commissioner when assessing the tax- 
payer on the profit on sale of the live- 
stock, had allowed, as a deduction 


against the sale price, the average cost 
of the livestock sold. But Section 36(8) 
provides that the value of trading stock 
sold to be included in assessable income 
in accordance with Section 36 is, 


generally, the market value, whereas 
authority for a deduction of the value of 
the stock at the beginning of the year of 
income is found in Section 28, which 
applies only to a taxpayer who carries 
on a business. The taxpayer in the 
present case was not carrying on a 
business in the year in which the live- 
stock was sold, so it was suggested by a 
majority of the Board that the allowance 
by the Commissioner for the cost of the 
livestock sold was extra-statutory. 


The taxpayer argued that Section 
36(1)(a) cannot apply unless the assets 
disposed of were “trading stock” at the 
time of disposal, and that the proceeds 
of sale of the livestock was not income, 
but represented the proceeds of disposal 
of a capital asset. 

The Board of Review, by majority, 
decided that the taxpayer should not be 
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assessed on the proceeds of the sale of 
the livestock. “Property, being trading 
stock”, in Section 36(1) relates to pro- 
perty “which at the time it is disposed of 
still has the quality and character of 
trading stock in the hands of the tax- 
payer who disposes of it”, even though 
Section 36(1)(b) speaks of property 
which constitutes or constituted the whole 
or part of the assets of a business which 
is or was carried on by the taxpayer. 


It was considered that Section 36 
applies to disposals of trading stock as 
such outside the ordinary course of 
carrying on a business, and should not be 
extended to relate to all disposals of 
property which at any time had been 
trading stock. 


“A mere historical connection between 
an asset disposed of and a business that 
was carried on by the taxpayer is in my 
opinion not enough to bring Section 
36(1) into operation” (Mr. R. E. 
O’Neill, Member). The taxpayer had 
removed livestock from the business of 
primary production in which it was 
trading stock, and used it in circumstances 
wherein it was no longer trading stock, 
viz., the lease of the livestock to the 
company. 

The Commissioner has appealed to the 


High Court against the majority decision 
of the Board of Review. 


MOTOR VEHICLES USED PARTLY 
FOR BUSINESS 


The method of calculating de- 
preciation on property used partly 
for business and partly for private 
purposes, and the adjustment to be 
made on the sale of the property, 
were considered by the Board of 
Review. 


Anderson’s Case 

In the High Court case of Federal 
Commissioner of Taxation v. Anderson 
(1956) 6 A.IL.T.R. 324, the taxpayer 
purchased a car in July, 1950, and sold 
it in June, 1953. The car had been used 
equally for business and private pur- 
poses. It was held that for the purpose 
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of the exercise of the Commissioner’s 
discretion under Section 61, in calculating 
the deduction to be allowed on disposal 
of the car, the “depreciated value” of the 
car should be taken as the original cost 
less the amounts of depreciation that 
would have been allowed or allowable 
to the date of sale if the car had been 
used wholly for business purposes, not 
the original cost less the depreciation 
actually allowed to the date of sale. 


8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 76 


In Anderson’s case, a loss on dis- 
posal of the car had arisen. This Board 
of Review case, however, dealt with the 
situation where a profit on sale (a 
balancing charge) resulted from the sale 
of a motor vehicle. 


The taxpayer purchased a utility in 
November, 1950 for £837 and sold it in 
July, 1954, for £390. The vehicle was 
used four-fifths for business and one- 
fifth for private purposes; depreciation 
was Calculated by the diminishing value 
method at 15% per annum. 


The Commissioner’s calculation was as 


follows: 
Notional 
Depreciation 


Depre- 
ciation 
allowed 
(four- 
fifths) 
Cost — November, 

1950 £837 £837 
Section 57 A—40% 335 268 
Depreciation to 30 

June, 1951, for 

eight months 50 385 308 





452 529 
Depreciation to 3 
June, 1952 68 55 
384 474 
Depreciation to 
June, 1953 58 47 
326 427 
Depreciation to 3 
June, 1954 47 38 


£389 


£279 
In the year ended 30 June, 1955, the 


Commissioner included in  taxpayer’s 
assessable income an amount of £89 
representing four-fifths of the excess of 
the sale price, £390, over the notional 
depreciated value, £279. 
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Section 59 of the Act provides for the 
allowance of a deduction, on the disposal 
of an asset, of the excess of the depre- 
ciated value over the consideration 
receivable and the inclusion in assessable 
income of the excess of the consideration 
receivable (up to original cost) over the 
depreciated value. 


Section 62 provides that the depre- 
ciated value is the cost less the deprecia- 
tion allowed or allowable. 


Section 61 provides that, in the case 
of property used partly for the purpose of 
producing assessable income, the Com- 
missioner may decide what is the ap- 
propriate deduction to be allowed for 
depreciation (Section 54) and on disposal 
(Section 59). 


The taxpayer’s representative conceded 
that in calculating the depreciation 
allowance each year, the Commissioner 
had correctly used notional depreciated 
values. It was submitted, however, that 
the decision in Anderson’s case had no 
application to the sale of this motor 
vehicle, because an amount in excess of 
the “depreciated value” was to be cal- 
culated in accordance with Section 59(2); 
there was no question of a claim for a 
loss on disposal to be determined by the 
application of Section 61. The “depre- 
ciated value” should be taken as £389 
in accordance with Section 62, and the 
amount to be included in assessable in- 
come was £1 only. 


The Commissioner contended that the 
asset had a notional depreciated value 
of £279, and therefore there was an 
excess of consideration receivable over 
this depreciated value of £111, reduced 
by one-fifth to £89 because of the use 
of the vehicle partly for private purposes. 


The Board decided that the notional 
depreciated value was appropriate for the 
calculation of depreciation under Section 
54 or a loss on disposal under Section 
59(1), because of the operation of 
Section 61, but it should not be used in 
the calculation of the amount to be i- 
cluded in assessable income under 
Section 59(2), where Section 61 has no 
application. In such circumstances, the 
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depreciated value should be that cal- 
culated in accordance with Section 62, 
that is, the cost price less the actual 
amounts “allowed or allowable” under 
the Act. 

The Board therefore agreed with the 
taxpayer that the amount to be included 
in assessable income under Section 59(2) 
was £1 only. 


It would be an interesting exercise to 
determine what the position would have 
been if the vehicle had been sold for 
£300. 


8 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 77 


In this case, the motor vehicle had 
been purchased in the year ended June, 
1950, for £768, and in that year it had 
been used wholly for the purpose of 
producing assessable income. Initial de- 
preciation of 20% was allowed. 


For the years 1951 to 1956 the vehicle 
was used wholly for private purposes, 
and for the year ended 30 June, 1957, 
it was used nine-tenths for business and 
one-tenth for private purposes. 


In calculating depreciation for the 
year ended 30 June, 1957, the Com- 
missioner used a notional depreciated 
value of £233 as at 1 July, 1956, cal- 
culated as if the vehicle had been used 
throughout its life wholly for business 


purposes. 


By majority, the Board decided that 
the Commissioner in exercising the dis- 
cretion available to him under Section 
61 of the Act, was entitled to adopt, for 
the purpose of the calculation, a notional 
depreciated value of £233. The decision 
in Anderson’s case was considered to be 
appropriate. “The hypothesis of total 
business use is equally applicable in any 
case where Section 61 has to be resorted 
to for the purpose of calculating a de- 
duction in the assessment of any par- 
ticular year of income.” 


The dissentient Member, Mr. R. E. 
O'Neill, considered that the decision in 
Anderson’s case should not apply. In 
that case the unit of property had through- 
Out its life been used partly for business 
Purposes, and the claim made was for a 
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balancing allowance. In the present 
Board case the vehicle had not been 
used partly for business purposes in 
any of the years prior to 1957, and the 
claim made was for annual depreciation. 
“It was not decided (in Anderson’s case) 
that the hypothesis of exclusive use for 
income production should embrace more 
that the year of income and extend to 
the whole period of time of taxpayer’s 
ownership of the unit notwithstanding 
that it might be, as it is here, the fact 
that in none of the years preceding the 
year of income was the unit used ‘only 
partly’ for income production”. Section 
61 should not authorise the Commissioner 
to calculate a notional depreciated value 
for an asset which was not, in any year 
prior to the year of income, a unit to 
which Section 61 applied. 


Mr. O’Neill was of the opinion there- 
fore that the amount of depreciation 
which it was proper for the Commis- 
sioner to allow in the year ended 30 
June, 1957, by the exercise of his dis- 
cretion under Section 61, was nine-tenths 
of 15% of £615 (cost £768 less 
Section 57A depreciation allowed in 
1950, £153) i.e., £83. 


DISPOSAL OF LEASE 


A payment made to a lessee to 
induce him to surrender his lease 
was not regarded as expenditure in- 
curred in acquiring a new lease. 


A farm property was advertised for 
sale by K, who held the property under a 
lease with an option to purchase. The 
taxpayer offered K an amount of £1,450 
on condition that a new lease be ob- 
tained for him, with an option to 
purchase during the currency of the 
lease. 


K then sought the lessor’s agreement 
to the acceptance of the taxpayer as a 
tenant of the property; K then surren- 
dered his lease, and a lease for five years 
from November, 1953, was granted by 
the lessor to the taxpayer. 


In February, 1956, taxpayer sold the 
farm improvements, plant and goodwill to 
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another person who had to make his 
own arrangements for obtaining a lease 
of the property, and in April, 1956, he 
surrendered his lease to the landlord. 


Taxpayer then claimed a deduction in 
his return for the year ended 30 June, 
1956, of the amount of £1,450, de- 
scribed as consideration paid to acquire 
the lease (in November, 1953) which he 
had surrendered in April, 1956, relying 
upon the provisions of Section 85(1)(a) 
of the Act. 


Section 85(1)(a) provides for a de- 
duction, in the year in which a lease is 
assigned or surrendered, of any amount 
paid “to acquire the lease”, less any 
part of that amount which has been 
allowed as a deduction by way of 
amortisation allowances under Section 


The Board of Review, in 8 C.T.B.R. 
(N.S.) Case 78, decided that the amount 


of £1,450 paid by taxpayer to K, to 
induce K to surrender his lease, s0 
making it possible for a new lease to be 
granted to taxpayer, was not an amount 
paid by taxpayer “to acquire” that new 
lease. Section 85(1)(a) does not refer 
to amounts paid for or in connection with 
the acquisition of a lease but “seems to 
us to be directed at amounts which have 
been paid to the grantor or assignor for 
Or in connection with the grant or 
assignment of the leases which the tax- 
payer is presently assigning or surren- 
dering”. 


All that was paid “to acquire” the 
lease, the Board considered, was the 
consideration given to the lessor, viz. the 
rent reserved and the covenants ex- 
pressed in the lease. 


The Commissioner’s disallowance of 
the claim for a deduction of the amount 
of £1,450 paid to the previous lessee 
was therefore confirmed. 





Co-ordination of Australian 
Tax Laws 


The Commonwealth Treasurer 
has announced that the Government 
proposed to amend the Australian 
income tax law in order to co- 
ordinate its operation with the 
recently introduced income tax in 
the Territories of Papua and New 
Guinea. 


It was stated that the proposed 
amendments will be of particular interest 
to Australian residents receiving income 
from the Territories. This income, upon 
which Territory tax is now payable, has 
for many years been subjected to Aus- 
tralian tax. Although it is not proposed 
to discontinue the existing taxation of 
this income, provision will be made for 
appropriate relief from double taxation. 
This will be achieved by allowing against 
Australian tax on the Territory income 
a credit for income tax paid in the 
Territories. A person paying Australian 
tax on income from the Territories will 
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and New Guinea 


thus pay no more by way of Australian 
and Territory taxes on that income than 
would be the case if there were no 
liability for Territory tax. 


Residents of the Territories who derive 
income from Australia will not be re- 
quired to pay any greater measure of 
Australian tax as a result of the changed 
taxation structure. 


Broadly stated, Australian tax on it- 
come that residents of the Territories 
receive from Australia will, as at present, 
be ascertained on the same basis as 
applies to residents of Australia. The 
existing allowances for dependants, 
medical expenses, superannuation con- 
tributions, etc., will be continued 
accordingly. 

Consideration has also been given to 
the taxation position of residents of 
Papua who are technically liable for 
both Australian and Territory taxes 00 
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“New executive makes probe...” 


. . . and finds out pretty quickly that Kalamazoo do not just supply “loose- 
leaf ledgers”. Here’s a list of some of the records for which they have 
helpful suggestions. 
1. Buying Records of suppliers, prices and deliveries. See how special 
orders can be urged! 
Cheques and Cash Book written simultaneously. 
Receipts — Deposit Slip — Cash Book. Ditto. 
Costing. See what others do in your trade from our library of thousands 
of form designs. 
Overdue Accounts and Credit Control. Cut outstanding accounts most 
strikingly. 
Plant Register — important in many businesses. 


Indexing. An index which never needs rewriting and is adjustable 
instantly. 

Job Progress. Know how each order stands, and answer customer's 
queries promptly. 

Payroll. Save time — no more hard labour. Write pay slip, earnings 
record and wages or salaries sheet in one operation. 

Personnel. A perpetual history of all employees: sickness, promotions, 
pay rates, aptitudes. 

Stock Control. Keep it down to essentials. Prevent over-stocking and 
loss. 


Kalamazoo (Aust.) Lid. 





ee 


(A.A.) 


NEWCASTLE .... ; Box 132 To Kalamazoo (Aust.) Ltd. 


Please let me have details of items ticked, 
WOLLONGONG .... .... 0... ...  ~=Box 152 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Name 


MELBOURNE .... ; Box 949G 
Name of Co. 
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Whatever your typing requirements... 


There’s a quality Olympia Typewriter to suit your purpose. With modern 
precision built Olympia typewriters every office typing task is quicker and 
easier. Correspondence is clear and attractive. Work is never delayed by 
mechanical breakdowns. 
Olympia is the only typewriter with a 3-year Guarantee. 
For free demonstration contact: 


HEAD OFFICE: OLYMPIA TYPEWRITER CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
360 Kent Street, Sydney. Phone 29-2057-58 


BRANCH OFFICE: OLYMPIA TYPEWRITER CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
133 William Street, Melbourne. Phone MB 3206 


XY BRISBANE: 290 Adelaide Street. Phone 31-1011 
4 ADELAIDE: LENROC LIMITED, 211-215 Pulteney Street 
PERTH: LAMSON PARAGON (W.A.) LTD., 37-45 Pier Street. Phone 23-259) 
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dividends and certain other income arising 
from sources outside Australia and the 
Territories. It is proposed to remove 
this double taxation by exempting these 
classes of income from Australian tax 
in the hands of persons not residing in 
Australia. 


At present, both Australian and 
Territory tax is payable on income 
having its source in Papua, derived by 
residents of overseas countries. In 
addition the recipient of the income is 
generally called upon to pay tax in the 
country where he resides. It is proposed 
to terminate the liability for Australian 
tax in these circumstances. However, 


residents of overseas countries will con- 
tinue to pay Territory tax on income 
having its origin in the Territories. 


The present Australian law provided 
several allowances that are available in 
relation to Australia and Papua but 
which have no application in relation to 
the Territory of New Guinea. These 
allowances include deductions for one- 
third of calls paid to certain mining and 
afforestation companies and the exemp- 
tion of one-fifth of the income derived 
from mining specified metals and 
minerals. A further differentiation is 
that deductions are provided for the 
maintenance of dependants resident in 
Papua but do not apply where a de- 
pendant resides in the Territory of New 
Guinea. The discriminations against the 
Territory of New Guinea will, the 
Treasurer stated, be removed by the 
amendments proposed. 





NEW BOOKS 


Recent 
library, Melbourne. 


additions to the Central 

Requests for books 
should be made through Divisional 
libraries. 


Financial handbook, 3rd ed. Jules I. Bogen, 
ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1957. 1289 pp. 
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A standard classification of municipal ac- 
counts. National Committee on Governmental 
Accounting. Chicago: 1953. 129 pp. 

A survey of economic accounting. American 
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Committee. Columbus, Ohio; 1958. 112 pp. 

Tax sputniks. J. A. L. Gunn. Brisbane: 
Jacaranda Press, 1959. 104 pp. 
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H.M.S.O., 1959. 155 pp. 

The theory and technique of cost accounting 
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Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1956. 
229 pp. 

Sale-leasebacks and leasing in real estate 
and equipment transactions. H. Greenfield 
and F. S. Griesinger. New York: McGraw- 
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A study in liquidity: the impact of inflation 
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Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1958. 
176 pp. 
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The British budgetary system. Sir Herbert 
Brittain. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 
320 pp. 

Budgeting in public authorities. 
Institute of Public Administration. 
Allen & Unwin, 1959. 299 pp. 


Business forecasting. Market Research 
Society. London, Oakwood Press, 1958. 
70 pp. 

Corporate records retention. Vol. 1. A 
guide to U.S. federal requirements. New 
York, Controllership Foundation, 1958. 
221 pp. 


Cost accounting. Adolph Matz, O. J. Curry 
and George W. Frank. Cincinnati, South 
Western Publishing Co., 1957. 838 pp. 


Current depreciation allowances: an evalua- 
tion and criticism. John Ryan. New York, 
Fordham University Press, 1958. 80 pp. 


Management principles and practices. Dalton 
E. McFarland. New York, Macmillan, 1958. 
612 pp. 

Managerial accounting: an _ introduction. 
Harold J. Bierman. New York, Macmillan, 
1959. 483 pp. 


Motion and time study, 4th ed. Ralph M. 
Barnes. New York, John Wiley, 1958. 
665 pp. 

Punched cards: their applications to science 
and industry, 2nd ed. Edited by Robert S. 
Casey and others. New York, Reinhold 
Publishing Co., 1958. 697 pp. 


Simplified cost accounting procedures for the 
printing industry. J. B. Hindin. Christchurch 
(N.Z.), Canterbury Master Printers Associ- 
ation, 1958. 95 pp. 
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Rate of Interest on a Loan Repaid by 
Equal Monthly Instalments 


By H. WEILER and JEAN M. WILLIAMS, 
Division of Mathematical Statistics, C.S.1.R.O., at Division of Animal 


Health and Production, 


C.S.1.R.0., Prospect, N.S.W., Australia. 


SUMMARY 


A sum of £m is paid each month as 
repayment (including interest) of 
a loan of £1,000. Interest is charged 
monthly at a rate of r% per annum, 
compounded monthly, and repayments 
are terminated after n monthly instal- 
ments. Charts have been designed 
showing the relationship between m, n, 
and r. 


1. Derivation of the Formula 


Let the rate of interest be r per cent. 
per annum, compounded monthly. The 
interest due on £1,000 after the first 
month is then £10r/12 and the amount 
owing is (in £): 

1,000 + 10r/12 = 1,000R, 
where R = 1 + 1/1,200. 

After payment of £m at the end of 
the first month, the amount owing is 
1,000R — m. At the end of the second 
month, the amount owing is (1,000R — 
m)R, and after payment of the second 
instalment of £m, the amount owing is 

aN a — m)R — m 
1,000R? — mR — m. 

Continuing in this way, the amount 

owing after the n-th payment of £m is 


1,000R2 — m (R®™" + R® + +. 4) 
= 1,000R" — m(R® — 1)/(R - — 1). 


This must be equal to zero, if we 
assume that the loan is paid off after n 
monthly instalments of £m. Hence 

1,000R" (R — 1) 


nn = 





R= — 1 
To facilitate the preparation of a chart, 
the expression for m has been developed 
in a series, giving 
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1,000 
n= 
n 


1,000 (n + lI) e 
(i + 


2n 
where e = 1r/1,200. We note that the 
first term in this series is the monthly 
amount payable when no interest is 
charged. 


2. Use of the Charts 


In Chart 1, each curve represents the 
relationship between the number n of 
monthly instalments and the amount m 
(£) payable each month to repay a loan 
of £1,000 at r per cent interest per 
annum, compounded monthly. In Chart 
2, m is replaced by m-mo, where my is 
the monthly amount payable if no interest 
were charged. Thus, Chart 2 gives the 
relationship between n and the monthly 
amount over and above the amount my 
payable without interest. Chart 2 makes 
better use of the space available and is 
therefore more accurate than Chart I. 
But to obtain m from Chart 2, mp must 
first be calculated (from nmy = 1,000) 
or be read off from the two scales for 
n and mp at the bottom of the chart. 


The use of either chart may be illus- 
trated by the following examples: 


(a) A loan of £1,000 is to be repaid 
in 60 monthly instalments of £20. 
What is the interest charged? 


Using Chart 1, we note that the 
vertical and horizontal lines correspond- 
ing to n = 60 and m = 20 intersect 
near the curve r = 8. Hence, the it- 
terest rate is nearly 8 per cent px 
annum. To use Chart 2, we first calculate 


n— 1 
e) + .... 
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(or read off) mp = 1,000/60 = 16.7. 
This gives m — mp = 20 — 16.7 = 3.3. 
The vertical and horizontal lines cor- 
responding to n = 60 and m — mp = 
3.3 intersect approximately at r = 7.4. 
(The calculated value is 7.42.) 


(b) A loan of £500 is to be repaid 
in 8 years in monthly instalments 
of £7/10/0. What is the interest 
charged? 


This corresponds to monthly instal- 
ments of £15 for a loan of £1,000. Pro- 
ceeding as in (a), with m = 15 and 
n= 8 X 12, Chart 1 gives r = 10. 
Using Chart 2, we have mp = 1,000/96 
= 10.4, m — mp = 4.6, and hence 
r = 9.7. (The calculated value is 
9.67.) 


(c) A loan of £650 is to be repaid 
in 200 monthly instalments of 
£10. What is the _ interest 
charged? 


CHART 1. TIME 


oa —~— ee 


\ | 





EACH CURVE GIVES THE NUMBER TO OF MONTHLY 
INSTALMENTS IN RELATION TO THE AMOUNT 
£™ OF EACH INSTALMENT TO REPAY A LOAN 
OF £1000 AT r PER CENT INTEREST PER ANNUM, 
" COMPOUNDED MONTHLY. | - | 


Adjusting the instalments to the basis 
of £1,000, we have 


m = 10 X 1,000/650 = 15.4. 


Proceeding as in (a), Chart 1 gives 
r = 17 or 18, and Chart 2 gives r = 17.4. 
(The calculated value is 17.43.) 


(d) A loan of £1,000 is to be repaid 
in monthly instalments of £15 
at an interest rate of 10 per 
cent per annum. How many 
instalments are required? 


In Chart 1, the horizontal line cor- 
responding to the instalment sum m = 
15 intersects the curve for r = 10 at 
the point corresponding approximately 
to n = 96, 97, or 98. Hence 96, 97, or 
98 instalments are required. The use 
of Chart 2 is here a little more tedious, 
because mp» cannot be calculated directly. 
However, an approximate value of n 
can be found by travelling along the 


PAYMENT AT CONSTANT INSTALMENTS 











25 YEARS 
4 
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t 
300 = 
MONTHS 





curve for r = 10 until a point is found In this way we find that n = 95 gives 
for which the corresponding numbers on =m = 15.7, while n = 100 gives m = 
the vertical (m — mpo)-axis and the 
horizontal mp-axis add up to m = 15. 





CHART 2. TIME PAYMENT OF CONSTANT INSTALMENTS 


Each curve gives the number of monthly instalments in relation to the amount 
£(m — m,) over and above the interest free amount m, payable each month 
to repay a loan of £1,000 at r per cent. interest per annum, compounded 
monthly. 
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Announcing .... | THE SENSATIONAL 


ALACRA FORMFLOW 
RETRACTABLE PINWHEEL PLATEN 


suitable for all makes of typewriters and tabulating machines 


.... which brings 
automation into your 
office 

speeding 

production 


reducing costly 
overhead 


Ree Wise ec 


Here is the one best way to feed 
continuous forms with inter- 
leaved carbon and maintain 
commercially perfect alignment 
and registration of all parts of 
the form automatically. The 
pinwheel platen feeds, aligns 
and registers continuous forms 
at the point of writing by gentle, 
free jogging action as pins en- 
gage holes in both margins. 


No costly changeover 
Can be fitted to 
your own typewriter 


For further information : J. J. MILLER UL eC CL a 


19-27 Grant Street, Clifton Hill, Melbourne 
Telephone: JW 1181. Offices in all States 
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RIGHT ON THE VERY TOP 


- the features of ADDO-X 


CALL CHARTRES NOW — FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


CHARTRES 


AUSTRALIA 


d 


The “BRAIN” of the 
machine automatically 
produces the right 
operation : 


The selector has four 
sides, to accommodate 
four different account- 
ing routines. Changing 
takes only a second. 
ADDO-X automatically 
reduces § accounting 
work, 











SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING - MACHINES 


Vital time-saving magic 
“QNE-KEY” operation : 








This simple “one-for- 
all” key makes ADDO-X 
faster, smoother, the 
easiest to use account- 
ing machine ever de- 
signed. All operations 
are automatic with this 
one key. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION & SUPERVISION 
ARRANGED BY OUR SYSTEMS SPECIALISTS 


SPECIALISTS IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


SALES and SERVICE IN ALL STATES 
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48 and r slightly larger than 10. 
Similarly, n = 97 gives a value of r 
slightly smaller than 10, so that the 
number of monthly instalments is 97 
or 98. (The calculated value is 97.8.) 
(e) A loan of £2,500 is to be repaid 
in 80 monthly instalments at 16 
per cent interest. Find the 
amount payable each month. 


In Chart 1, the vertical line through 
n = 80 intersects the curve for r = 16 
(approximately) at a point for which 
m = 20. Hence about £20 would be 
required to pay off £1,000 in 80 monthly 
instalments. For a loan of £2,500, the 
monthly amount is therefore about 
£20 X 2,500/1,000 — £50. 


Chart 2 gives m — mp = 7.9, mp = 
1,000/80 = 12.5, hence m = 20.4, 
so that the monthly amount for a loan 
of £2,500 is £20.4 X 2,500/1,000 — 
£51. (The calculated value is £51.02.) 

(f) A loan of £1,000 is to be repaid 

in 50 equal monthly instalments 
at a “flat rate” interest of 6 per 
cent. Find the monthly amount 
payable and the compound in- 
terest charged. 


The monthly amount due without in- 
terest is Mp = 1,000/50 = £20. In 
addition, a yearly interest of £60 is 
charged, so that the monthly charge 
over and above mp is m — mp = 60/12 
= £5. This gives a total monthly 
amount m = £25 and, by Chart 2, a 
compound interest rate of r = 11 per 
cent. 


3. An Approximate Formula 


When a chart is not available, the 
formula m = mop + “%r may be used 
to determine the approximate monthly 
amount required to repay a loan of 
£1,000 in a given number of instalments. 
This means that the amount m can be 
obtained as follows: First calculate the 
monthly amount mo due without interest; 
then add 10/- for every one per cent. 
of interest charged. If, for instance, 50 
instalments are stipulated, we have mp = 
1,000/50 = £20, and if (say) 8 per 
cent interest is charged, £4 has to be 
added to this amount. This given £24 
as compared with the correct value of 
£23.59. Comparison with Chart 2 will 
show that the approximation is reason- 
ably good when r does not exceed 10 
per cent or when the product rn is in 
the vicinity of 1,400. 





WAGES INCENTIVES IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


THE Commonwealth Department of Labour 

and National Service has recently pub- 
lished at a price of 10/-, a booklet of 115 
pages with the above title which brings to 
notice the importance of wage incentive plans 
as a means of increasing productivity. 


Part I of this booklet consists of a careful 
Statement of the principles underlying any 
system of wage incentives, and in addition to 
discussing different types of wage-incentive 
schemes as they affect the individual worker 
or groups of workers stresses the point that 
the most critical feature of a wage-incentive 
plan is the setting of standards of output on 
which incentive rates of payment are to be 
based. This is necessarily a problem which 
has its own distinctive features in each case 
and a section on “operational safeguards” 
warns on difficulties that may be experienced. 
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Part IJ, the major part of the booklet, is 
of particular value in that it deals in detail 
with Australian schemes in various industries. 
These schemes are treated from many angles, 
their objects, methods, and effects are dis- 
cussed and the nature of each scheme is 
clearly set out. Here also are mentioned the 
difficulties encountered and the ways in which 
they are met. Part II should therefore be very 
instructive for any firm that contemplates 
instituting a wage-incentive system and is in 
some doubt as to how to set about it. 


The volume is completed by the reproduc- 
tion of a _ statement by the International 
Labour Office on “General Principles Con- 
cerning the Use of Payment by Results” (Ap- 
pendix A) and the A.C.T.U. resolution on 
“Incentive Payment Schemes” (1953). There 
is also a bibliography listing works on this 
subject. 
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Current Problems Discussed in 


Overseas Journals 


Notes prepared by members of the teaching staff in 
the Department of Accounting, University of Melbourne. 


Accounting Reports 


In The Controller for November, H. 
W. Kull presents a paper entitled 
“Reporting of Taxes in Annual Reports” 
in which he questions the effectiveness 
of the annual reports of some oil com- 
panies in regard to disclosing the total 
taxation revenue the enterprises provide. 
Illustrations of suggested improvements 
show excise and consumer taxes included 
in gross revenues with a corresponding 
amount as a cost or deduction, supported 
by schedules giving complete details of 
the tax bill. 

Three articles in N.A.A. Bulletin, 
November, deal with reporting. R. L. 
Fuller and F. K. Kleen, in “Why and 
How We Develop Product Income State- 
ments”, prepare product income state- 
ments because the segregation of income 
and expenses to products reveals trouble 
spots which would be hidden in an over- 
all profit figure. A. R. Ramirez discusses 
“Maintenance Cost Reporting for All 
Levels of Management”, the information 
varying from the production and technical 
type to analytical reports as the level of 
management rises. E. J. Phillippe deals 
with “Reports which Give Effect to 
Responsibility Accounting”. 


Analysis and Interpretation 


In The Canadian Chartered Account- 
ant, October, Ronald F. Hogan considers 
the problem of product profitability in 
industries of great product diversification. 
He suggests that maintenance of stan- 
dards may not be sufficient and that 
detailed product profit analysis will high- 
light cost centres needing improvement. 
Several circumstances are then listed and 
changes to remedy the faults highlighted 
by profit analysis suggested. The title of 
the article is “A Program for Product 
Profitability”. 
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Budgeting 

H. C. Doofe, “The Profit Path as Seen 
Through the Budgetary Control Pro- 
gram”, N.A.A. Bulletin, November, de- 
scribes how a budget, properly set up 
and based on a sound idea of future 
prospects, may establish a means to 
successful profit realisation. In the same 
issue of the N.A.A. Bulletin, L. P. 
Rodrigo explains how you can use “Flex- 
ible Budgets for Engineering Costs”. 


Depreciation 

Charles Melvoin, writing in The 
Journal of Accountancy, November, on 
“Depreciation in Accountants’ Reports”, 
argues in favour of the retention of de- 
preciation charges based on historical 
cost and against the view that generally 
accepted accounting principles contain 
authority for determining depreciation by 
reference to changing price levels. 


Direct Costing 

F. M. Rabjohn, “Control by Direct 
Cost Methods in the Furniture Industry”, 
Cost and Management, November, out- 
lines a direct cost system which will pro- 
vide the management of a small furniture 
manufacturing concern with a simple and 
efficient plan of cost control that requires 
very little clerical effort. H. Bierman, 
“A Way of Using Direct Costing in 
Financial Reporting”, N.A.A. Bulletin, 
November, considers the pros and cons 
of direct costing and suggests a means 
of eliminating distortions to net profit 
whilst retaining conventional bases of 
valuing stocks. 


Directors 


_ The considerable volume of take-ove 
bids accomplished successfully in Aust- 
ralia in recent years has drawn consider- 
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able attention to the duties of the directors 
of a company to the shareholders of that 
company. In The Accountants’ Maga- 
zine, November, P. J. Millett, “The Duties 
of Directors”, discusses this theme from 
the English point of view. 


Financing 

“Should You Set Up a Finance Sub- 
sidiary?” is a question posed by Allen 
H. Seed in The Controller, November. 
The author evaluates alternative courses 
of action open to a manufacturer when 
faced with pressure for an expansion of 
credit. He shows that a_ subsidiary 
finance company can often be used to 
advantage because a comparatively small 
proportion of the assets are financed by 
equity. However, the decision to set up 
a finance subsidiary must depend on a 
careful analysis of the economics involved 
in each situation. 


Internal Auditing 

For situations in which statistical 
sampling is appropriate, the steps to be 
followed in applying this method are 
given in some detail by John B. Craig in 
“An Application of Statistical Techniques 
in Internal Auditing”, an article appear- 
ing in The Journal of Accountancy, Nov- 
ember. The article is based on the actual 
application of such techniques to internal 
auditing in the author’s own company. 


Inventory Control 


An article on “Exponential Smooth- 
ing”, by Roger Silk, which appears in 
The Accountant, 14 November, describes 
a mathematical technique recently deve- 
loped to forecast future demand and to 
determine safety levels of stocks. 


Municipal Accounting 


Some of the common weaknesses in 
local government accounting in the U.S.A. 
are briefly examined by Robert L. 
Leonard in “Accounting Needs of Local 
Government”, in The Journal of Account- 


ancy, November. Some of these are the 
absence of accrual accounting, lack of 
proper internal controls, poor procedures 
in charging and collecting rates and in- 
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adequate financial reporting whether for 
purposes of management or for the in- 
formation of ratepayers. 


Operations Research 

In the November issue of The Ac- 
countants’ Journal (N.Z.), H. Simmonds 
presents an article entitled “Operations 
Research — A New Approach to Busi- 
ness Problems”. The nature of operations 
research is decribed simply and a list of 
nine techniques is given. Three of these 
are linear programming, queuing or 
waiting-line theory and theory of games, 
an illustration of the application of each 
technique to an industrial or commercial 
situation being provided. Implications 
for accountants of the development of 
operations research techniques are dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that here may be 
techniques with which an accountant may 
manipulate his “variables”, such as those 
contemplated daily in costing and market- 
ing situations, so as to provide more 
comprehensive and more effectively ana- 
lysed data for decision making. A list of 
references to operations research litera- 
ture is included. 


Planning 


Plans should be made during pros- 
perous times for reduction of overhead 
costs as well as direct costs in the event 
of later recession; the consideration and 
institution of such plans, which involve 
establishing sound forecasting procedures 
and control through flexible budgets, 
should also reveal worth-while opportu- 
nities for saving even in good times. 
These propositions are advanced by 
Bertrand J. Belda in The Journal of 
Accountancy, November, in an article 
entitled “Income and Expense Planning”. 


Return-On-Investment 


In “The Measurement and Utilization 
of Capital Employed”, an article in The 
Cost Accountant, November, J. M. S. 
Risk considers such topics as the purpose 
of accounting statements, the measure- 
ment of capital employed, the measure- 
ment of profit and the return on invest- 
ment. 





H. R.° Lammie, “Using Return on 
Capital: Employed as a Yardstick for 
Appraisal”, N.A.A. Bulletin, November, 
puts forward the view that the return on 
capital concept as a yardstick for ap- 
praisal is the best common denominator 
to measure: management’s use of existing 
capital and to plan for the commitment 
of future: capital to maximise profits. 


Leases 

A paper on the subject of sale-lease- 
back financing given by Gordon R. 
Ferguson \ to. the 1959 conference of 
Canadian Chartered Accountants in Van- 
couver, is reproduced in the Accounting 
Research Section of The Canadian Chart- 
ered Accountant, December. A study is 
made of the various types of transactions 
which have become common during the 
last few years and a comparison made 
with the treatment of alternative schemes 
for financing 'the purchase of assets. The 
conclusions are that disclosure should be 
made of obligations associated with long- 
term leases and that this disclosure should 
be sufficiently comprehensive to give in- 
vestors, financial analysts and lending 
institutions enough information for their 
needs. 


Share Valuation 

Leonard S. Barlow discusses, in the 
October issue of The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant, “Earning Ratios in Valuing 
Companies”. Though he considers both 
price/earnings and profit/net worth ratios 
to be highly useful tools in reaching 
sound investment decisions, he realises 
that these ratios cannot be used as sub- 
stitutes for individual judgment. 


Simplification of Procedures 


David B. Watson in a paper entitled 
“Work Simplification in the Office”, 
published in The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant, November, considers the 
need to hold to a minimum the ever- 
increasing cost of paper work and states 
the main steps to be followed in solving 
methods problems. He submits, how- 
ever, that there is no point in thinking 
about methods improvements, work 
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simplification and clerical cost reduction, 
if you and your staff have no time to do 
any of it; methods improvement takes 
considerable time and thought. 


Systems 


In the N.A.A. Bulletin, November, J. 
E. Barry, “Forms Designing as a Step in 
Systems Improvement”, describes the way 
in which such a task should be done, and 
the main factors to be considered in form 
designing. 


Take-Over Bids 


“An Accountant Looks at Take-Over 
Bids” is the title of an article by Douglas 
A. Clarke in The Accountant, 7 Nov- 
ember. The author discusses some per- 
tinent aspects of company structure and 
law and indicates some of the defences 
available to directors against take-over 
bids. He also discusses the duty of 
directors in relation to offers and briefly 
considers the concept of “the best 
interests of the company as a whole”. 

In the same issue there appears a state- 
ment on “Take-Over Procedure” pre- 


pared by the executive committee of the 


Issuing Houses Association. This state- 
ment covers those sections of the com- 
mittee’s report dealing with principles 
and procedure in relation to take-over 
bids. 


Valuation 

In The Canadian Chartered Account- 
ant, November, Gertrude Mulcahy ex- 
amines the meaning of “market” as used 
in American and English practice in the 
basis of value “lower of cost or market”; 
it is suggested that the term “market” 
should not be used and that words such 
as “net realisable value”, “replacement 
cost”, or “net realisable value less normal 
profit” should be used instead. 


“Valuation of an Accounting Prac- 
tice” is the title of an article in The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant, Nov- 
ember, by Clem L. King who deals in 
some detail with such matters as con- 
siderations affecting the valuation of 
goodwill under the various circumstances 
which may give rise to the need to value 
an accounting practice. 
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The Accountant in Industry — 
Today and Tomorrow 


By C. R. HICKING, F.A.S.A., F.C.A.A. 


A paper delivered at the Fourth Annual Weekend Convention of 
the Queensland Division of the Australian Society of Accountants 
at Southport, 6-8 November, 1959. 


HE aggregate membership of the 

Australian Society of Accountants 
and the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in Australia, after taking dual listings 
into consideration, is now approximately 
25,000 and from recent classifications 
made by these bodies it is estimated that 
close to 50% of the qualified accountants 
in Australia are engaged in commerce 
and industry. The indications are that 
this proportion will tend to increase, 
because quite apart from the normal 
growth of the Society, with its predomin- 
ance of members not in public practice, 
the Chartered Institute in the July, 1959 
issue of its journal records that the num- 
ber of members on its separate list who 
are engaged in commerce and industry is 
now approaching 30%. 


Occupying administrative positions 
ranging from that of managing director 
down through the executive scale, it 
would be no exaggeration to suggest that 
the collective influence of these members 
upon the health of the private enterprise 
sector of the national economy is not in- 
considerable. They constitute the branch 
of the profession that has the closest 
association with management; an insti- 
tution of major importance which Peter 
Drucker of America in his book The 
Practice of Management described as 
“the organ of society specifically charged 
with making resources productive . . 
with the responsibility of economic ad- 
vance”, 1 





(1) oon Drucker, The Practice of Management, page 
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In the Arthur Capper Moore Memo- 
rial Lecture of 1957 which I was privi- 
leged to deliver in Adelaide, I referred 
to the fact that in Australia the major 
portion of the educational work in re- 
lation to management accounting has 
been of a domestic character, lectures 
and papers on this subject usually being 
presented to audiences consisting of ac- 
countants, whilst those dealing with the 
functions and responsibilities of manage- 
ment are generally submitted for the 
edification of management personnel. I 
suggested that there is an urgent need 
for cross-fertilisation of knowledge, and 
that the accountant must learn more 
about management, its needs and its 
responsibilities. Accordingly as this con- 
vention is a gathering of accountants, I 
do not propose to preach to the con- 
verted, and therefore will avoid discussion 
of the techniques that constitute what is 
commonly termed “management account- 
ing”. It will be my intention to stimulate 
your interest in the functions of manage- 
ment, to examine the status of the 
accountant in industry, and to make 
some observations concerning his future 
role and prospects. 


The Profession in Australia 


Many people, even accountants, are 
prone to accept institutions as they find 
them, without thought as to their genesis 
and subsequent development, and so it 
may be appropriate to begin this paper on 
an historical note by referring very briefly 
to the establishment and development of 
the accountancy profession in Australia. 

The first professional organisation of 
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accountants in this country was formed 
in 1885 with the establishment in South 
Australia of a body known as the Ade- 
laide Society of Accountants. I have 
been unable to find out why South Aus- 
tralia happened to take the lead in this 
direction. No doubt some of my friends 
in that State would assert that the move 
was due to superior initiative on the part 
of the Adelaide practitioners of the time. 
Nevertheless the example set was followed 
in other States, and it was not long before 
various competitive organisations came 
into being, each of which not unnaturally 
laid claim to higher status than its con- 
temporaries. [Initially membership of 
these bodies was on a State basis, and 
was restricted to accountants in public 
practice, but eventually the desirability 
of organising on a national basis became 
evident, and this led to the formation of 
the Federal Institute of Accountants in 
1894, and the expansion of the original 
Victorian Institute which had been estab- 
lished in 1886, this body being renamed 
the Commonwealth Institute of Account- 
ants. Both of these organisations gradu- 


ally extended their activities to all States, 
and membership included accountants 
engaged in commerce and industry and 


in the Public Service. In other words, 
they covered all branches of the pro- 
fession. 


It was, I believe, unfortunate for the 
profession as a whole that in 1907 a 
number of accountants then in public 
practice, and who were members of 
existing institutes, decided to form a 
separate body known as the Australasian 
Corporation of Public Accountants, with 
membership confined to accountants in 
public practice and qualified members of 
their staffs. This move cut right across 
the policy of unification of the various 
sections of the profession followed by the 
Commonwealth and Federal Institutes in 
particular. 


With the passing years membership of 
the Corporation as it was then known 
gradually increased, and eventually this 
body sought a Charter. There may be 
members in this audience who will recall 
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the controversy within the profession that 
arose from this move. Ultimately the 
Charter was granted in 1928 on the basis 
that it was to apply to all reputable public 
accountants in Australia, and so the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Australia was born, a large proportion 
of its original members being Common- 
wealth and Federal Institute men who 
were then in public practice, some of 
whom became councillors of the new 
body. 


The existence of a separate body of 
public accountants and a number of other 
organisations of mixed membership and 
varying standards was for many years a 
serious handicap to the profession. Mr. 
Norman Young in a paper delivered at 
the 1949 Australian Congress on Ac- 
counting recorded the existence at that 
time of at least twelve accountancy insti- 
tutes in Australia: ? a most unsatisfactory 
situation but nevertheless somewhat akin 
to the pattern exhibited in the United 
Kingdom and other countries in which 
the legislation regulating the profession 
is inadequate. The profession spoke 
with many voices, and naturally suffered 
accordingly. The multiplicity of institutes 
and associations created confusion in the 
minds of not only the community but 
the various Governments of the day. 
Striking evidence of this was apparent 
when the New South Wales Public Ac- 
countants’ Registration Bill was_ first 
brought down in 1947. 


That some far-sighted members of the 
profession were already concerned about 
the serious handicap imposed by the 
existence of so many competitive bodies 
was evidenced by remarks made by two 
of the prominent accountants of the day 
at the First Australian Congress on Ac- 
counting held in Melbourne in 1936. 
The late Sir Edwin Nixon expressed 
himself in the following words:— 

“A distinctive feature of the accountancy 
profession not only in Australia but in other 


parts of the world is the multiplicity of 
competing associations. This may or may 





(2) Norman S. Young, “Status of the Accountant in 
Australia’’—Proceedings of the Australian Congress 
on Accounting, 1949, page 247. 
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not be unavoidable, but one cannot refrain 
from wondering whether the profession 
would exercise more influence in public 
affairs if it would speak with a single 


whilst the late Thomas Brentnall said:— 


“It is not to be wondered that we are 
sometimes taunted with our lack of agree- 
ment among ourselves, but so are the 
churches. Still I think we have fairly suc- 
cessfully solved one phase, that of the purely 
professional accountant. The solution of 
the question as to the large residuum of 
accountants in banks, trustee and other com- 
panies, merchants’ offices and elsewhere, 
whose qualifications are undoubted except 
that they are not in public practice, is still 
an open one. The first and essential step 
is, I think, to bring about a fusion of the 
interests which deal with this very important 
section of the community. Perhaps by the 
time we meet again in Melbourne that 
question may have answered itself.” ‘ 


But, gentlemen, Mr. Brentnall lost 
sight of the fact that accountants must 
not be hurried, and sixteen years passed 
before recognition of the fact that unity 
is strength came with the decision of the 
members of the Commonwealth and 
Federal Institutes to amalgamate by 


forming the Australian Society of Ac- 
countants, which came into being on 13 


October, 1952. Shortly afterwards the 
Association of Accountants in Australia 
merged with the Society, and later the 
specialist body, The Australasian Insti- 
tute of Cost Accountants became an 
affiliated organisation, most of its mem- 
bers being also members of either the 
Society or the Chartered Institute. Apart 
from this specialist organisation, there 
are now only two accountancy bodies in 
Australia, one of which, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, concentrates 
upon the particular interests of the ac- 
countant in public practice, whereas the 
Australian Society of Accountants is 
representative of all branches of the 
profession. It can truly be said that 
October, 1952 marked the commence- 





(3) E. V. Nixon, “History of Accounting Profession’ — 
Proceedings of the Australian Congress on Ac- 
counting, 1936, page 267. 


(4) Thomas Brentnali, Discussion on “History of Ac- 
counting Profession’—Proceedings of the Aus- 
tralian Congress on Accounting, 1936, pages 282/3. 
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ment of a new era for the accountancy 
profession in this country. 


The Status of the Accountant in Industry 


Passing on from this brief summary 
of the development of the accountancy 
profession in Australia, I come to the 
status of the accountant in industry. 


You will note that I have already 
consistently referred to branches of the 
profession, thereby implying that profes- 
sional status is not restricted to the 
accountant in public practice. I think 
that the fact that the early organisations 
were established by public accountants 
has tended to create an impression that 
professional status in accountancy is 
limited to qualified persons who offer 
their services to the public, and that 
accountants in industry or in public ser- 
vice or in the educational field are of a 
somewhat lesser breed. I say most 
emphatically that this is an entirely wrong 
concept of the constitution of the pro- 
fession as it exists to-day. 


The calling in which we are engaged 
is not the profession of public account- 
ancy. It is the profession of account- 
ancy, and it is practised either by offering 
our services to the public or by serving in 
an administrative capacity in commerce 
and industry, or in a Government or semi- 
Government instrumentality. 


Lest it may be thought that my views 
on this question of status are coloured 
by the fact that most of my accountancy 
experience has been gained in commerce 
and industry, let me quote a few state- 
ments made by prominent public ac- 
countants in various countries. Mr. 
Gilbert Shepherd, M.B.E., F.C.A., past 
president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, 
speaking in relation to the Charter of 
his body at the Australian Congress in 
1949 said:— 

“You will find that whereas the original 

Charter referred to the profession of public 


accountants, the Supplemental Charter refers 
to the accountancy profession, and whereas 
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the original Charter referred to public ac- 
countants, the Supplemental Charter refers 
to professional accountants or members of 
the Institute. The revised Supplemental 
wording of 1948 was used deliberately in 
recognition of the great extent to which 
members have taken up whole time appoint- 
ments in industry and commerce after quali- 
fication, instead of practising as public ac- 
countants. This development in the 68 
years between the two Charters is one im- 
portant reason why we must now refer in 
the plural to the roles of the accountant. 
The accountancy profession to-day embodies 
a much wider field than that of public 
accountants.” * 


My view is also supported by another 
prominent English accountant, Mr. L. 
Barrows, LL.B., F.C.A., who in his pre- 
sidential address to the autumn meeting 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales, in which he made 
reference to the work of the non- 
practising members’ Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Institute, used these 
words:— 

“Having sat on this Committee, I am 
confirmed in my opinion that basically a 
member of the Institute, whatever he does, 
is a member of the accountancy profession. 
His problems and interest are the same 


whether he is in industry or in commerce 
or in practice.” * 


From New Zealand we have the fol- 
lowing words of Mr. Harold E. Strickett, 
F.P.A.N.Z., a prominent member of the 
profession in that country:— 

“Both public and registered accountants 


are practising their profession, each in the 
category which he has chosen.”’ 


Then, too, we have the views of Mr. 
L. Maclean, C.A., past president of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, who said:— 


“I see no conflict whatever between the 
two groups of accountants, the public and 





(5) Gilbert Shepherd, “The Future Role of the Ac- 
r tant’’-—Proceedi of the Australian Congress, 
1949, page 96. 


(6) L. Barrows, Opening Address to 23rd Autumn 
Meeting of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of England and Wales—The Accountant, October, 
1958, page 417 


Herold €E Strickett, ‘The Accountant in Public 
Practice’’—Seventh Convention Proceedings, New 
Zealand Society, page 





the administrative. They are quite capable 
of being congenial members of the same 
profession.” ® 


And last but not least we have the 
following comments made by the Hon. 
T. A. Hiley, M.L.A., F.C.A., of Queens- 
land, who in reply to the commentators 
on his address given at the New Zealand 
Society of Accountants’ Convention of 
1955, expressed himself thus:— 


“I could not agree more than I do with 
Mr. Burgess (one of the commentators) in 
his observations concerning the oneness of 
the profession, and the complementary nature 
of the several phases of public accountancy, 
the accountants in commerce and the ac- 
countants in the Public Service. I always 
think it is nicest to liken the profession to 
Pg which has an obverse and a reverse 
side.” 


In the light of the liberal and realistic 
views expressed by these prominent mem- 
bers of the profession who are in public 
practice, it is disappointing to find that 
an element of conservatism and class 
consciousness still exists within the ranks 
of public practitioners. We still hear 
statements such as “So and so has left 
the profession” and “X is a commercial 
accountant”. Only recently I read a paper 
in an English publication in which the 
author referred to “the many accountants 
who we know will leave the professional 
field after graduation and take appoint- 
ments in industry and commerce”. In my 
introductory remarks I made reference 
to the fact that just on 30% of the 
members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia are engaged in 
commerce and industry. Have these 
men left the profession? Obviously the 
answer to this question must be in the 
negative. 


And so finally on this point, let us 
agree about the “oneness of the pro- 
fession”, I like that expression of Mr. 
Hiley’s, and let each member’s status be 
judged by his integrity, ability and the 





(8) Lorn Mclean, “Boundaries of the Profession” — 
Australian Accountant, October, 1953, page 434. 
(9) T. A. Hiley, “Accounting in Post War Decade”— 
Seventh Convention Proceedings, New Zealand 

Society, page 112. 
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measure Of service that he renders in 
his particular field of work. 


Registration of Accountants 


I turn now to the very important 
question of legal protection of the status 
of accountants, my first observation on 
this being that in this country the older 
professions such as law and medicine 
have long since been subject to legisla- 
tive control, which not only affords the 
members of those professions protection 
against unqualified persons, but has been 
the means of establishing public recog- 
nition of their status. 


Unfortunately the qualified account- 
ant in Australia who has evidenced his 
proficiency by passing the examinations 
of the recognised Institutes, and subse- 
quently has been admitted to member- 
ship, does not enjoy a similar measure 
of protection. It is true that in New 
South Wales and Queensland, Public 
Accountants’ Registration Boards have 
been established by legislation for the 
purpose of exercising a very limited 
measure of control over accountants in 
public practice, whilst in certain other 
States the Companies Acts provide for the 
registration of company auditors. But 
these enactments not only fail to provide 
the qualified accountant in public prac- 
tice with adequate protection against un- 
qualified persons, but make no provision 
whatever to safeguard the interests of 
the accountants in industry who comprise 
approximately 50% of the profession. 


It was unfortunate that when the New 
South Wales Public Accountants Bill was 
introduced in 1947 no concerted effort 
was made by the various Institutes to 
guide the Government of the day in the 
framing of this legislation. There was 
No single voice to speak on behalf of the 
profession, and so the framers of the 
legislation, being comparatively inexpe- 
rienced in relation to the ramifications 
of the accountancy profession, were 
somewhat bemused by the varying sug- 
gestions made by individual bodies. 
Finally they made up their own minds, 
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and provided an Act which was and still 
is of very limited value to the profession 
as a whole. The Queensland Act which 
followed the pattern established in New 
South Wales was passed shortly after- 
wards. No similar legislation operates 
in the other States. 


There is an urgent need for uniform 
legislation of a suitable character in all 
States for the registration of all properly 
qualified accountants. The qualified man 
in every branch of the profession is 
entitled to official Government recogni- 
tion of his status, and what is more im- 
portant, the public should have the means 
of distinguishing between the qualified 
and the unqualified person. I know that 
registration of accountants has been a 
contentious issue within the profession 
itself, but I find it difficult to understand 
why there should be objections to a 
scheme of control that by legislation 
would safeguard the status of the pro- 
fession as a whole. I emphasise the 
words “profession as a whole”. 


In the matter of registration we can 
take a lesson from the position that 
exists in New Zealand, and indeed has 
existed since 1908 when the New Zea- 
land Society of Accountants was incor- 
porated by a special Act of Parliament, 
one of its responsibilities being “to con- 
trol and regulate the practice of the 
profession of accountancy in New Zea- 
land”. Under this law the New Zealand 
Society became not only the qualifying 
body but also the registering body. The 
Act provides for two separate designa- 
tions — public accountant for application 
to members in public practice, and regis- 
tered accountant for members not in 
public practice, and no one other than 
members of the Society in their respec- 
tive categories is permitted to use these 
designations. The success attained by 
the New Zealand Society over the years 
has been largely due to this method of 
controlling and protecting the profession 
in that country. The Society is the only 
qualifying body recognised by the law. 
It controls the ethical standards of the 
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profession throughout New Zealand, and 
consequently the status of its members 
is established in the community and in 
the eyes of the Government. 


You may well ask what is being done 
to introduce a similar system of regis- 
tration in Australia. Members of the 
former Commonwealth Institute may 
recall that in 1950 that body prepared 
and published The Case for Registration. 
This memorandum outlined a plan for 
registration to provide that the qualifi- 
cation for registration should be mem- 
bership of a recognised Institute or 
Society, and thus would cover both ac- 
countants in public practice and those 
engaged in commerce and industry and 
in the Public Service. It provided for 
self-government of the profession, thus 
assuring the maintenance of proper dis- 
ciplinary standards amongst all account- 
ants. It incorporated some of the basic 
features of the New Zealand system. 


Since the amalgamation the General 
Council of the Australian Society of 
Accountants has affirmed the principles 
enunciated in The Case for Registration 
and has prepared a Draft Bill in which 
these proposals are incorporated. Un- 
fortunately, constitutional difficulties stand 
in the way of registration of the profes- 
sion on a Commonwealth basis, and so 
it becomes necessary to try and obtain 
uniform legislation throughout the States. 
Although as we all know from experi- 
ence in other matters, uniformity in State 
legislation is not easy of achievement, it 
is gratifying to note from the last Annual 
Report of the Society that the General 
Council and the various Divisional Coun- 
cils will continue to press for a more 
comprehensive form of registration in all 
States. 


Functions and Responsibilities 


Having established to my satisfaction, 
and I hope to yours, that the accountant 
in industry is entitled to professional 
status that should enjoy legal recognition, 
what are his functions and responsibi- 
lities? 
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The development of accounting in 
Australia has followed a pattern some- 
what similar to that exhibited in other 
English-speaking countries. In the earlier 
years emphasis was placed upon the his- 
torical aspect of accounting and upon 
auditing. By today’s standards business 
administration was then a comparatively 
simple process; there were few compli- 
cations in taxation legislation and Goy- 
ernment controls were virtually non- 
existent. There is no need for me to 
elaborate upon the significant changes 
that have taken place in the economic 
and business climate over the years, and 
it will be sufficient to observe that they 
have created an entirely new concept of 
the importance of management as a 
business function. It has become an 
institution that exerts a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the health of our economy, 
and in parallel with this development, 
new fields of activity have opened up for 
the accountant in industry. 


I think it would be fair to say that 
to-day, in most business enterprises, top 
management no longer remains in the 
hands of a guiding star who has founded 
the business or inherited control from 
his forebears, but is represented by the 
professional manager. Skilled as he may 
be in the techniques of management, he 
cannot be expected to be an expert in 
every department of the business, and 
thus is forced to rely to a large degree 
upon executives who are specialists im 
their respective fields. If these special- 
ists are to be of real assistance to mat- 
agement, they must think beyond the 
narrow confines of their particular acti- 
vities. They must think in terms of 
management, and to do this they must 
understand the main principles of mat- 
agement and have an appreciation of the 
problems that the men at the top have 
to face. 


Since the results of management's 
efforts are finally revealed in the profit 
and loss account, the accountant ™ 
industry occupies a prominent place 
amongst the specialists to whom mal- 
agement looks for assistance, but his 
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responsibilities lie far beyond merely 
carrying out his traditional recording 
function. He must be prepared to play 
an important role in relation to the 
decision making process of management. 
To do this successfully, he must not 
only exhibit proficiency in accounting 
techniques but he must become manage- 
ment minded, and must have a full 
appreciation of the basic objectives of 
management. Wilson Seney, writing in 


the N.A.A. Bulletin, aptly expresses these 
objectives in the following words:— 


“Every manager has constantly before 
him the challenge of achieving two separate 
and sometimes contradictory goals, maximis- 
ing profits and minimising risks. Neither 
long term trends nor short term situations 
repeal these two objectives. Timing and 
emphasis may shift, but the basic objec- 
tives of profit and security do not change.” ” 


One of the first things the accountant 
in industry must realise is that in business 
the words “profit” and “risk” are inse- 
parable. His obligation is to supply 
information that will enable management 
to reduce risks toa minimum. To enable 
him to do this he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the business, its com- 
plexities and its problems. Management 
should not hesitate to take the account- 
ant fully into its confidence, because if 
he is to report intelligently and be of 
real assistance he must fully understand 
the policy and needs of the organisation. 
1 am afraid that in many instances man- 
agement in Australia fails to keep the 
accountant sufficiently informed, fre- 
quently leaving him to guess at what is 
required. This can result in time being 
wasted in preparing information that 
may be of an entirely irrelevant nature. 


The accountant also requires a know- 
ledge of his company’s production meth- 
ods, the nature of the market in which 
the goods are sold, the manner in which 
they are distributed, the Governmental 
controls and industrial conditions appli- 
cable to its operations. 





(10) Wilson Seney, “The Changing Cost — Volume — 
Profit Relationship’—N.A.A. Bulletin, September, 
1958, page 6. 
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The actual work undertaken by the 
accountant in a commercial or industrial 
organisation obviously has relation to the 
size of the business concerned, the in- 
dustry in which it is engaged and the 
complexity of its management problem. 
It may be a single company or there may 
be a group organisation conducting a 
variety of activities, but irrespective of 
size or type the basic functions of the 
management task of planning, organising 
and controlling, are common factors. 


However, it is possible to consider 
the accounting function in relation to 
management in general terms, and in this 
regard I would like to refer to some of 
the findings of a committee established 
by the American Institute of Accountants 
some three years ago, for the purpose of 
studying the long range objectives of the 
accountancy profession. The material 
emanating from this study was most ex- 
tensive, and sufficiently interesting to be 
published in the Journal of Accountancy 
in the form of four separate articles. ™ 
Subsequently the basic assumptions in 
these articles and the implications arising 
therefrom were summarised and pub- 
lished. They provide us with what I 
consider is a clear and concise assess- 
ment of the accounting function, parti- 
cularly in relation to management. I 
quote from the summary:— 


“1. Assumption 

The ‘accounting function’ deals with the 
measurement and communication of finan- 
cial and other economic data. This measure- 
ment and communication have to do with 
the whole or any part of any type of orga- 
nisation — profit, nonprofit, private or gov- 
ernmental. 
Implications 

(a) Accounting measures and communi- 
cates not only data arising from activities 
of ‘legal units’ which conduct economic 





(11) Herman W. Bevis, “The Accounting Function in 
Economic Progress’’—Journal of Accountancy, 
August, 1958. 

John L. Carey, “The Place of the C.P.A. in Con- 
+ temporary Society’—Journal of Accountency, Sep- 

tember, 1958. 

Robert E. Witschey, “The Accounting Function for 

Small Business’’—Journal of Accountancy, Decem- 

ber, 1958 

J. S. Seidman, “The Future of the Accounta 

Profession’’—Journal of Accountancy, March, 1959. 
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activities — for example, individuals, part- 
nerships, corporations, and associations — 
but also data for whole groups or companies, 
industries, communities or nations. 


(b) Accounting measures and communi- 
cates data that is not only in terms of money 
symbols, but also in non-monetary units, 
such as material, labour and time. Account- 
ing therefore embraces that part of the con- 
trol function of management which utilizes 
measurement and communication of data 
regarding acquisition, disposition, and ex- 
haustion, of material and human resources, 
and the efficiency of utilization. 


(c) Whether or not identified as such, 
the accounting function exists in the conduct 
of any organization, no matter how small. 
This is true no matter how poorly the 
Measurement and communication may be 
executed. The one-man business without 
records must nevertheless measure and com- 
municate, however crudely, in order to make 
decisions, determine the results of operations, 
compute taxes, and provide suppliers or 
banks with credit information. In other 
words, the accounting function exists even 
when there may be no persons called 
‘accountants’. 


2. Assumption 

Measurement and communication of eco- 
nomic data may be internal for management, 
or external for various outside interests. 


Implications 

(a) Accounting is a major element in 
management for control and reporting pur- 
poses. Accounting is not a ‘tool’ of manage- 
ment, but is rather an integral part of the 
management process. 


(b) Reporting to outside interests is a 
responsibility of management. 


3. Assumption 

The complexity of the accounting function 
varies with circumstances, such as the com- 
plexity of the management problem, pressure 
for efficiency, extent of industrialization, 
governmental requirements. 


Implications 

(a) The complexity of accounting will be 
greater in industrialized countries than in 
those less industrialized. 


(b) The complexity of accounting will 
increase with further concentration of acti- 
vity in large-scale organisations, whether 
public or private.” * 


Note particularly the claim that ac- 
counting is not a tool of management, 





(12) “Long Range Objectives of the Accountancy Pro- 
fession’’—Journal of Accountancy, May, 
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but is rather an integral part of the man- 
agement process. 


Finally on this question of the respon- 
sibility of the accountant, all that has 
been said and written by so many can 
adequately be summed up in the words 
of the French accountant Monsieur 
Payrou, who stated that this responsibi- 
lity was “management of the accounting 
function and accounting for the manage- 
ment function”. 1% 


Desirable Attributes 


What attributes should the accountant 
in industry possess in order to carry out 
his functions and responsibilities? Fore- 
most amongst these I place technical 
competence and integrity. They are 
complementary — knowledge without 
integrity spells failure in professional 
life, and likewise integrity, although a 
virtue in itself, must be supported by 
technical proficiency. I stress the fact 
that the passing of examinations does 
not represent the ultimate in technical 
competence. Education is a continuous 
process; indeed one might well claim 
that it is a life-long process. We learn 
from our experiences and from the ex- 
periences of our contemporaries, and 
that is why conventions such as this and 
post graduate lectures and research work 
are so important. The need for the 
business executive to keep learning was 
well expressed in a recent Monthly Letter 
of the Royal Bank of Canada in the fol- 
lowing words, which require no elabor- 
ation on my part:— 


“ . . . the budding businessman cannot 
reduce the principles of commerce to a 
game of cards, or the problems of manage- 
ment to puzzles and riddles. There is no 
way of inscribing a lesson on a pill that 
gives wisdom by swallowing it. 


Education is not for people who resent 
the disciplines of scholarship. It is a process 
stretching over years of diligent effort. It 
cannot possibly result from swotting up 
study outlines to pass examinations, oF 
gorging digests of books so as to write 
essays. 





(13) M. Payrou, “The Accountant in Industry’’—Proceed- 
ings of Sixth International Congress on Account- 
ing, page 313. 
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Because business needs creative people 
with broad knowledge and capacity for inde- 
pendent thinking, its apprentices need not 
only to progress from where they were on 
leaving school, but to make up what they 
left school without having learned. The 
difference between the relative success of 
enterprises is in the qualities of the people 
who work for them. These qualities do not 
come by inheritance or by chance, but by 
continued study. 

Whatever his background, the ultimate 
test of any man’s education is his capacity 
to carry forward his further education from 
where he finds himself at any moment. He 
will develop, little by little, the insight that 
gets him invited to join in general business 
counsels, the ability to marshal facts and 
the judgment to put the facts together into 
a meaningful pattern.” * 


As to integrity there is little need for 
me to emphasise the importance of this 
virtue beyond pointing out that the res- 
ponsibility of maintaining those ideals 
which are consonant with professional 
status rests just as much upon the ac- 
countant in industry as upon the public 
practitioner. Technical competence and 


integrity can be described as the basic 
attributes that represent the foundation 
upon which a professional man builds 


his career. 


However, there are other qualities 
which the accountant needs to enable 
him to fulfil his responsibilities, and 
amongst these the art of communication 
occupies a prominent place on my list 
of additional attributes. It is one thing 
to report facts, but another thing to get 
people to understand them. Many busi- 
nessmen find difficulty in assimilating the 
contents of accounting reports, and for 
that reason fail to realise the significance 
of the information presented therein, and 
when this happens the objective value of 
the report is lost and the time spent in 
its preparation has been wasted. In such 
circumstances the accountant’s prestige 
is not enhanced, and more often than 
not one hears again the familiar reference 
to theorists and figuremen, sometimes 
punctuated with uncomplimentary adjec- 
tives. 





(14) Monthly Letter, Royal Bank of Canada, July, 1959. 
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From time to time accountants have 
been rather severely criticised regarding 
their efforts in the field of communica- 
tion, and in my opinion some of this 
Criticism is quite justified, because un- 
fortunately many men within the pro- 
fession who possess a high degree of 
technical proficiency have not sufficiently 
developed the art of communication. 


Although the basic principles of good 
reporting are well known, I feel that they 
are of sufficient importance to warrant 
re-statement. They may be summarised 
as:— 

(a) The report should be dependable with a 


degree of accuracy appropriate to the 
purpose for which it is required. 


(b) Timeliness in presentation — accounting 
reports are a basis for action. 

(c) The report should contain only essential 
information of interest to the recipient. 

(d) Simplicity and clarity in expression. 

(e) Avoidance of the use of technical jargon 
which the recipient cannot understand. 


(f) The form of presentation and the language 
and terms used should be suited to the 
recipient. For example a sales manager 
usually thinks in terms of unit sales, 
whereas a production man would be ex- 
pected to be more interested in man 
hours. Then again some subjects are 
best reported on by means of graphs, 
whilst others lend themselves more to 
Statistical or narrative form. 


(g) The information should be presented in 
a logical sequence. 


(h) An interpretation of the facts contained 
in the report should be provided. 


Without in any way dismissing the 
value of the other principles enumerated 
above, I particularly stress the import- 
ance of timeliness and interpretation. The 
report that is received too late to permit 
of action being taken may just as well 
have been left in the files, for it is merely 
history. To-day the emphasis is on 
speed, and the accountant should not 
hesitate to make reasonable approxima- 
tions in order to report according to 
timetable. Under the heading “The Late 
Accountant”, the N.A.A. Bulletin of 
April, 1959 appropriately emphasised 
the significance of timeliness in the fol- 
lowing words:— 
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“If the accountant insists upon playing 
the role of the meticulous historian who 
must wait until he has gathered all the facts 
before he publishes his findings, accounting 
data are going to be reported too late to be 
useful in planning and control. Accounting 
data are useful to management only to the 
extent that they are pertinent, significant, 
and timely. To-day’s problem must be solved 
with to-day’s information. A solution cannot 
be postponed until the entries have been 
posted, the trial balance taken, and the cost 
sheets brought up to date. If cost is a 
factor in setting a selling price, the ascertain- 
ment of cost cannot follow the sale. Ac- 
counting data have lost their value if they 
are available only for the post-mortem 
examination. 


“Accountants argue that assembling ac- 
curate figures is time-consuming and seek 
to speed up the bookkeeping processes. 
Management replies that perhaps account- 
ants should re-examine not their book- 
keeping methods but what they are trying 
to report. In discussing accounting reports, 
the president of a steel company has 
written :— 


“For one thing, information supplied to 
management must be accurate. However, 
this requirement does not preclude the in- 
clusion of reasonable estimates in its prepa- 
ration. The accuracy which management 
requires is only that which permits it to 
reach sound conclusions and make sound 
decisions’.” * 


As to interpretation C. R. Fay, a pro- 
minent member of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America was “right on the beam” 
when he said:— 


“Many statements are probably being mis- 
interpreted every day by executives who 
think they know what the statements say. 
What is more important, however, is that 
these same executives are making decisions 
based on these statements. To correct their 
analysis of statements, the controller or 
accountant must turn psychologist and guide 
the executive into seeing reported results in 
their proper perspective.” * 


Although in the final analysis the 
results of all business activities are ex- 
pressed in figures, it is well to remem- 
ber that these results are accomplished 





(15) Gerald Crowningshield & George L. Battista—‘The 
Self Limitations of Accounting’’—N.A.A. Bulletin, 
April, 1959, page 68. 

(16) C. R. Fay, “Developing Accounting Practices among 
real ‘—The Controller, September, 1955, page 
451. 
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through people, and I rate the ability to 
get on well with people as another desir- 
able quality required by the accountant 
who serves industry. This involves a 
study of human relationships, the import- 
ance of which was appropriately expressed 
in the Occasional Address delivered by 
a prominent industrialist, Mr. R. G. C. 
Parry-Okeden, at a recent Graduation 
Ceremony of the University of New South 
Wales when he said:— 


“Few of you will have the chance of 
immolating yourselves in the ivory tower 
of fundamental research, and of letting the 
rest of the world go by. Most of you will 
find yourselves, as indeed many of you are 
now, enmeshed in the day to day toils of 
industry where your ability to deal with 
men is of equal importance to your ability 
to progress the technological functions en- 
trusted to you. Human beings cannot be 
handled by machines . . . Too many men 
with trained technological backgrounds are 
apt to classify human beings into two stark 
categories — black and white, just as one 
might clasify a scientific truth or an un- 
scientific fallacy. You cannot do that. A 
great proportion of men with whom you 
will come in touch during your career will 
certainly be neither black nor white, but 
of one shade of grey or another. Do not 
scorn them—they play a major part in 
making the world go round.” ” 


Within his organisation the accountant 
makes regular contact with the executives 
responsible for other functional activities, 
and his relationship with these men has 
a direct bearing upon the value of his 
contribution as a member of the man- 
agement team. These executives may 
be men of varying educational standards. 
Some may be members of other profes- 
sional bodies, some may have graduated 
to professional status via the workshop, 
others from the outside sales staff, but 
all are entitled to be regarded as know- 
ledgeable in their own particular fields, 
and their opinions should be respected 
accordingly. The accountant must have 
the support of these men, and to obtain 
this he may have to convince them of 
the dependability of accounting tech- 
niques, a task obviously lightened when 
an atmosphere of co-operation prevails. 
Failure to appreciate the other fellow’s 





(17) Technology, May, 1959, page 647. 
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int of view, or to try and understand 
the difficulties he experiences in carrying 
out his job can easily create an atmos- 
phere of resentment, to the detriment of 
the teamwork so necessary in business 
today. 


It is not always easy for the account- 
ant to sell an idea to other executives, 
because almost invariably he starts off 
under the handicap imposed by the tra- 
ditional picture of being a theorist, con- 
servative in approach and dogmatic in 
opinion, but nevertheless a necessary evil, 
a figureman to be tolerated. This is quite 
sufficient weight to carry without adding 
a penalty for ignoring the importance of 
the human equation. Furthermore the 
promotion of good relations with other 
departments can be materially helped if 
the accountant gets out of his office and 
moves about the plant, shop or factory. 
and learns something of the problems of 
production and distribution, etc., on the 
spot by talking with those responsible 
for the various operating functions. This 
can help to dispel the natural suspicion 
of the so-called figureman. Sir Robert 
Watson Watt, the principal inventor of 
radar, On One occasion remarked:— 


“I have suffered more in the conduct of 
my business from people who are brilliant 
and ingenious in their own techniques, but 
who have not been educated in being human 
beings.” * 


To my mind this comment is very 
much to the point. In dealing with 
people both within and outside his own 
organisation, there will no doubt be times 
when the accountant is faced with un- 
pleasant situations. These arise in every 
business, but they must be faced with 
courage, and if set-backs occur, as they 
will, they must be regarded with equani- 
mity, thus demonstrating strength of 
character. 


Another desirable attribute that the 
accountant needs is a sense of proportion. 
He. must see that common sense does not 
give way to an undue attachment to con- 





18 a Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, February, 
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ventional accounting principles. It is 
important to remember that these prin- 
ciples are not unchangeable; their deve- 
lopment over the years has been shaped 
by many outside influences that reflect 
the thinking of the lawyer, the economist, 
the trader and the policies of govern- 
ments, and now the influence of the 
industrial engineer is appearing. The 
impact of these influences will continue 
to be felt. 


I would expect the accountant to dis- 
play initiative by endeavouring to anti- 
cipate what information is wanted, when 
it is wanted and who wants it. He should 
have an open mind and be receptive to 
changing management philosophies, meth- 
ods and control. Judgment, imaginative 
thinking and the ability to reason must 
also find places on the list of desirable 
attributes. 


I do not pretend to have provided an 
exhaustive list of the attributes that the 
accountant in industry should possess. 
The point I want to stress is that the 
man who lays claim to a place in the 
management team must be prepared to 
think and act like a manager. 


What of the Future? 


Up to this stage I have been concerned 
with the present status and functions of 
the accountant in industry, bnt now, with 
an awareness of the dangers inherent in 
adopting the role of a prophet, I propose 
to make some observations about his 
future. 


In the first place it seems that the 
accounting for management function will 
become increasingly important. Although 
basically management’s requirements of 
the accountant will still consist of infor- 
mation for use in planning and control- 
ling, there are developments that will 
make the management task more com- 
plex, and in consequence will influence 
the nature and timing of the information 
that management needs. 


It will be necessary to face up to prob- 
lems arising from the ever increasing 
tempo of economic activity, and from 
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the impact of technological change. Ex- 
pansion of population and rising living 
standards will call for increased produc- 
tion, which in turn will demand increased 
capital investment. In short the empha- 
sis will be on growth. We see ample 
evidence of this now, and with business 
being conducted on an increased scale 
and with the tendency towards diversi- 
fication of activities, top management will 
be forced to rely more and more upon 
reporting mechanisms as a means of 
planning and control. 


It seems clear that planning, both short 
range and long range in particular, will 
assume greater importance. Writing in 
the N.A.A. Bulletin, Marshall K. Evans, 
Director of Management Services of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, had 
this to say about the accountant’s role 
in long term planning:— 

“The organisation that wants to plan intel- 
ligently needs a ‘diagnostic clinic’. It needs 
someone who understands the economic 
functioning of a business entity, and the 
manner in which the various functional parts 
act, interact and react to different conditions 
and stimuli. It needs someone who can 
pick out the strong points and weak points 
of the company’s condition, and detect any 
outside influences or internal malfunctioning 
which may threaten the overall soundness 
and future financial health of the enterprise. 
It is the role of ‘diagnostic clinic’ which the 
accountant should fill in his company’s long 
term profit planning programme.’ 


Obviously the role envisaged by Mr. 
Evans cannot successfully be filled by the 
historical-minded accountant. It requires 
a man with the qualifications and attri- 
butes that I have already outlined. It 
wants a management-minded accountant. 
This question of making accountants 
management-minded was discussed by 
one of our American colleagues in a con- 
tribution published in the N.A.A. Bulletin 
of April, 1959. His remarks, which I 
quote, support the view that I expressed 
at the beginning of this talk about the 
need for cross-fertilization of know- 
ledge: — 





(19) Marshall K. Evans, “The Accountant's Role in Long 
Term Profit Planning’ ‘—N.A.4. Bulletin, July, 1959, 
page 23. 
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“In modern business accountants of the 
historical type are becoming obsolete. Pro- 
fessional managers need accounting help in 
the family. They must understand account- 
ing philosophies themselves, and they must 
have assistants who are skilled in accounting 
techniques and who are also capable of 
management thought and action. 


“Can such men be developed? Can 
managements be persuaded to accounting 
thought? Can accountants be trained to 
think like managers? Our answer is ‘Yes’. 
The key to success in this endeavour is found 
in one word ‘atmosphere’. The right sort 
of man, skilled in accounting, can be trained 
to think like a manager if he is placed in 
a management atmosphere, physically, men- 
tally and emotionally. If he lives and works 
in an atmosphere of vital business needs, he 
must absorb the management’s desire for 
business health and growth. He will parti- 
cipate in the manager's thinking and plan- 
ning, rise with him in his dreams of achieve- 
ment and Share with him in his struggles for 
survival.” 


It is, of course, well known that the 
relationship between accounting and man- 
agement has been more closely developed 
in America than in Australia, to such an 
extent that it has been responsible for the 
establishment of a separate business func- 
tion, that of controllership. In_ their 
publication Controllership — The Work 
of the Accounting Executive, J. B. 
Heckert and James D. Wilson described 
the controller as — 


“A human engineer who bridges the gap 
between a mass of meaningless figures and 
their translation into purposeful activity.”* 


whilst Professor W. J. Vatter, in one of 
his lectures delivered in Australia, said 
of the controller:— 


“He is neither an adding machine nor a 
dictator. Rather he is a man who takes 
seriously his job of accumulating, interpret- 
ing and projecting facts and figures about the 
business firm and its environments, so that 
those facts and figures projected against the 
future of the firm may help management to 
avoid making needless mistakes.” * 





(20) L. W. Brummer, “How we Train our Accountants 
to think like Managers’—N.A.A. Bulletin, April, 
1959, page 29. 

(21) J. B. Heckert & James D. Wilson, Controllership — 
The Work of the Accounting Executive, page 424 

(22) Professor W. J. Vatter, “The Controller Function” 
—The Secretary, Australian Edition, April, 19%, 
page 65. 
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Aesop said: 


“Blimey! Is it 
true the kids 
still read them?” 


He should have known “The Tortoise and the Hare” and his 
other fables would not be forgotten; there’s a lot of wisdom 
in them. 
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action which  banishes' “finger- 
fatigue” forever! May we arrange a 
demonstration right in your own 
office? Once you see and use one of 
these superb Swedish machines. you 
will wonder how they can sell at 
such low prices. The primary reasons 
are simplified mechanism and 
constant world-wide sales volume. 





MODEL LX-9-S 

Capacity £999,999/19/11. All 
features of LX-11-C except 
Automatic Credit Balance. 


Price Only £129 Nett 


ep From onty £129 nett! 


MODEL 
LX-11-C 


* Capacity 

£99,999,999/19/11. 

* Direct Substraction. 

* Whole Number or Decimal 

Addition and Subtraction. * Automatic 
Credit Balance. * Dual-purpose Motor Bars 
eliminate Totalling Keys — thus save time 


and motion! 
Price Only £178 Nett 








MODEL TLX-11-C 


Capacity £99,999,999/19/11. 
All features of LX-11-C plus 
Automatic Tabulating Car- 
riage (from 9” to 18”). For 
multi-column or cross listing 
and dissection. 


From only £192 Nett 


MODEL 239 CALCULATOR 


Capacity 10 x 8 x 13. 13- 
dial Result Reg. 8-dial Proof 
Reg. 10-lever Setting Board. 
Back Transfer. Tens Trans- 
mission. Top Setting dial. 


Price £87 Nett 
Others from Only £56/15/- 





Sole Australian Agents for Original-Odhner Adding 
and Calculating Machines: 


COMMERCIAL 
MACHINES (5. 


LTD. 
SYDNEY : 350 KENT STREET 
MELBOURNE : 330 WILLIAM STREET 
BRISBANE : 151i ELIZABETH STREET 


29-6537 
34 4681 
B 8758, B 9716 


ADELAIDE : 
OFFICE EQUIPPERS PTY. LTD., 144 North Terr. LA 504I. 


PERTH : 
EDWARDS BUSINESS MACHINES PTY. LTD. 
Trinity Arcade 671 Hay Street. 23 2127. 


HOBART : 
J. C. McPHEE PTY. LTD., 24 Murray Street. B 4415 


Also at Launceston 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED FOR 12 MONTHS 
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He spoke of three levels of controller- 
ship and pointed out that in its simplest 
form it is in reality an accounting job 
calling for the operation of a system to 
get factual data into financial reports. 
His second classification is at the level 
of budgets and forecasts, whilst the third 
he terms an “integral pattern of plans, 
standards and relationships so that the 
system establishes not only what has hap- 
pened and what will happen but what 
ought to happen”. 


I believe that the first and second levels 
of controllership as enunciated by the 
Professor already are well established in 
Australia by reason of the equivalent 
functions carried out by the accountant 
in industry, and that in some instances 
the third level has been attained, as 
evidenced by the steadily growing number 
of accountants who, in the capacity of 
chief financial executive with titles such 
as finance director or financial manager 
are carrying out the wider functions 
mentioned by Professor Vatter. 


“Growth”, “planning” and “control” 
are three words that assume particular 
importance in connection with the ac- 
countant’s future relationship with man- 
agement in Australia, but there is a 
fourth word, “speed”. I have already 
spoken of the importance of timeliness in 
the submission of accounting reports for 
the edification of management and other 
personnel, but I make no apology for 
mentioning this factor once more; indeed 
it is something that should be stressed 
again and again. 


_ Currently we are all becoming very 
interested in automation, and in parti- 
cular the advent of electronic data pro- 
cessing. As I have stated on a previous 
Occasion it is very desirable that in our 
thinking and talking about these new 
developments we should be careful to 
maintain a proper sense of proportion. 
Suggestions that Utopia is just around 
the corner, that mass unemployment with 
attendant social problems may arise from 
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the introduction of automatic devices, 
and that the human thinking process is 
to be superseded, are just sheer nonsense. 
Automation is merely another step in 
technological progress. Electronic data 
processing is, in reality, the latest deve- 
lopment in the mechanisation of certain 
office routines. Some of us will recall 
the introduction of accounting and cal- 
culating machines, how initially they were 
of the manual type and then later power- 
operated models appeared, and so the 
capacity and scope of mechanised equip- 
ment has gradually increased, bringing 
us now to the introduction of the elec- 
tronic units. 


It was refreshing to read the following 
down-to-earth remarks on automation 
made by one of the speakers at a con- 
ference held by the Australian Institute 
of Management last year:— 


“We are being continually bombarded 
with such words, terms, phrases, etc., as 
automation, atom bombs, satellites, sputniks, 
computors, linear programming, nuclear re- 
actors, electronic brains, electronic data pro- 
cessing and many more such terms which 
have come into prominence in the last 
decade. Many of these are new, but on the 
other hand many are only new terms applied 
to old techniques. 


“We have had automation since the in- 
vention of the wheel and we have had data 
processing probably since man learned to 
count. 


“Linear programming and electronic data 
processing have only been developed to their 
present stage since computers have become 
available. Computers, or electronic brains 
as some people know them, are not new, 
but have certainly been improved in recent 
years, particularly since transistors have re- 
placed the vacuum tubes. 


“It is only since we have been pushing 
these processes beyond what was previously 
comprehended that the words and phrases 
referred to above have become ‘household 
words’ so much so that well-known com- 
puters like Silliac and Utecom have come 
to be regarded by the man in the street as 
the panacea. This mistaken idea has further 
been nurtured by radio plays, fiction and 
the lack of reliable data published for 
general consumption. 
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“Whilst the public get little information 
about such equipment I think that more 
technical articles have been written regarding 
this subject than any other single subject of 
commercial interest. These articles range 
from discussion on the need for a computer 
right through to an examination of instal- 
lations in retrospect. 

“A cursory examination of these machines 
soon awakens even the most sceptical to the 
fact that, good as this equipment is, it is 
not the ‘magic machine’ which only requires 
the pressing of a button for it to pour forth 
the solutions to the most complex and in- 
volved problems.” * 


And so it seems that the accountant 
of the future will still have some thinking 
to do, but these new devices should pro- 
vide him with more time in which to do 
it, and also will materially assist him to 
satisfy the element of timeliness in pre- 
sentation of his reports. Meantime let 
us not forget our sense of proportion 
when thinking and talking about elec- 
trenic data processing. 


It is logical to assume that the pri- 


mary aim of the accountant in industry 
should be to progress to what Professor 
Vatter has termed “the third level of 
controllership” as existing in America, 
and it is by no means fanciful to suggest 
that attainment of this objective is a 
stepping stone towards top management 


responsibility. I say this because recent 
years have seen a tendency towards 
greater consideration of the accountant’s 
qualifications for appointment to top 
management positions in commerce and 
industry. Although in the future we 
may have more accounting-minded man- 
agers, the room at the top is limited, and 
in the main the functions of the account- 
ant in industry will be in a field equiva- 
lent to that of controllership. 


One comparatively recent development 
of particular importance to the profession 
as a whole is the increasing interest of 
the Universities in accountancy education 





(23) R. H. Hodges, “Not a Magic Machine’’—June/July 
Business Review, pages 179-180. 


as evidenced by the establishment of 
Chairs of Accountancy in the University 
of Melbourne and the University of New 
South Wales, and the appointment of 
Associate Professors and lecturers in 
other Australian Universities. It is also 
understood that the University of New 
South Wales contemplates the establish- 
ment of a School of Business Admini- 
stration in the near future. This interest 
on the part of the universities may be 
regarded as reflecting the increasing 
status of the accountancy profession in 
Australia. Whilst one cannot deny the 
benefits that may flow from university 
training, and the culture and broadening 
of the mind that may come from the 
study of humanities, it is well to remem- 
ber that accounting principles have been 
developed in the hard school of experi- 
ence, and care must be taken to see that 
there is a proper blending of academic 
instruction with practical experience. 
With close co-operation between the 
universities and the recognised account- 
ancy bodies, there is every reason to 
believe that these developments will be 
of considerable benefit to the profession 
as a whole. 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have endeavoured to 
survey in a very broad manner the 
status, functions and responsibilities of 
an important section of the profession. 
Although many of the points that I have 
dealt with could be elaborated upon, |! 
trust that I have sufficiently justified the 
claim that the accountant in industry is 
rightly entitled to be accorded full pro- 
fessional status, and that he is by no 
means a junior partner in the profession, 
that his status should be adequately pro- 
tected by law, that he is no mere historian, 
that his functions and responsibilities are 
closely allied to those of management, 
and finally that he has a significant part 
to play in the administration of business 
enterprise. 
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Marketing Research 


ARKETING research is becoming 
increasingly important in modern 
management and without it no marketing 
organisation can hope to survive. It 
keeps the business in touch with its 
markets; it enables the distribution of 
goods and services to be organised on 
more effective lines and at less cost; it 
makes apparent the need for new pro- 
ducts, new uses and markets; it is an 
assurance against changes in demand 
which would otherwise remain unnoticed 
until too late; it serves as a guide for 
advertising and sales promotion methods 


Marketing research should not be 
confused with market research which is 
only a small but essential part of the 
much wider field of marketing research. 

We can best define marketing research 
as the study of all problems relating to 
the transfer and sale of goods and services 
from producer to consumer. It covers 
all aspects of marketing including the 
analysis of sales figures and all activities 
people engage in when selling and dis- 
tributing. 

To export efficiently, today’s buyers’ 
market, with its intense competition, re- 
quires the help of marketing efficiency 
experts just as the change in production 
techniques has created a demand for 
production experts. The position of the 
accountant has changed considerably as 
a result of these developments and the 
marketing executive looks to the accoun- 
tant for the supply of sales statistics and 
in many organisations the accountant is 
responsible for the statistical analysis of 
sales figures. This article discusses how 
accountants can co-operate with mar- 
keting executives for greater overall 
effectiveness. 

All sales organisations watch their 
sales figures but the question is: How 
are they watched? If your sales increase, 
does that always mean that you are 
improving your position on the market? 
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To illustrate this question let us suppose 
that the sales of a certain firm were 
£1,000 in 1956; £1,500 in 1957; and 
£1,600 in 1958. If one did not have an 
inquiring mind, one might say that 1957 
was an extremely good year, but 1958 
not so good, though still satisfactory, in 
that the sales increased considerably in 
1957 and only slightly in 1958. How- 
ever, if the total industry as a whole 
sold £50,000 worth of goods in 1956, 
£90,000 in 1957, and £90,000 worth 
in 1958, the market share of that firm 
dropped during 1957 from 2% to 1.7% 
and increased in 1958 to 1.8%. This 
means that the firm’s position on the 
market actually weakened during 1957, 
and improved during 1958, but not well 
enough to regain the full share of 
2% it enjoyed in 1956. This simple 
example illustrates that sales figures as 
such do not reveal much; proper analysis 
of them is essential. 


In many cases sales managers are 
recruited from sales staff for the plain 
reason that a sales manager must have 
had experience in selling as he must be 
able to give the sales staff the guidance 
they need. It has happened only too 
often that a good salesman has been 
promoted to become a bad sales manager. 
This is because he is not able to analyse 
sales figures and co-ordinate the various 
functions of the marketing organisation 
such as the control of sales staff, adver- 
tising policy, sales records, statistical 
analyses of sales figures, sales forecasting 
and planning. Although many difficulties 
can be prevented by selecting the right 
sales manager, once he has been ap- 
pointed it very often falls to the lot of the 
firm’s accountant to help the sales mana- 
ger by analysing sales figures and sales’ 
costs and supplying the information neces- 
sary for the forecasting of sales. This may 
be done as a basis for next year’s budget, 
or to assist the marketing department. 
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SALES FORECASTING 


Sales forecasting should not be con- 
fused with the preparation of sales tar- 
gets for which salesmen should aim, 
because the target is usually set at a 
level higher than that it is expected will be 
achieved. 


In a _ publication of the American 
Management Association on Sales Fore- 
casting, (Special Report No. 16, pub- 
lished in New York, U.S.A.) various 
methods are discussed which are used in 
American concerns. They describe how 
departmental stores ask the head of each 
department what he considers will be 
his sales figure during the forthcoming 
period and how salesmen co-operate in 
calculating next year’s sales. 


Possibly the best way to arrive at a 
future sales figure is to calculate what 
the total market will be and then assess 
what share of that market your particular 
organisation is likely to obtain. By “total 
market” we mean the total quantity sold 
by a certain industry in a certain area 
during a certain period. This is necessary 
before a fair estimate of your own sales 
can be given. For this purpose there 
are three basic formulas: — 


(1) Imports plus local 
minus exports 

(2) Initial market plus replacement 
market 

(3) Average consumption per con- 
sumer multiplied by the number 
of consumers in each consumer 
category. 


Whenever forecasting is done con- 
clusions are based on past experiences. 
That principle is also applied when fore- 
casting sales and the easiest way to find 
the total quantity sold in the past is by 
using the first formula mentioned above 
because external trade statistics and 
production figures are usually available. 
There are instances where it is sufficient 
to establish the local production figure 
only because of the absence of imports 
and exports (the commodity being 
bread), and another instance where the 
import figure is sufficient (in this case, 
tea). The complete formula has to be 


production 
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applied when the product comprises 
kitchen-ware for instance as this is pro- 
duced locally although a_ considerable 
quantity is imported and exported. 


The figures collected may indicate 
trends, especially when total consumption 
figures are compared with other informa- 
tion which indicates the general level 
of business activity. The particular 
factors relevant to each product have to 
be considered in assessing the degree of 
correlation between the trend of like 
products in the total market and the 
particular factor of the product which 
it is suspected is influencing its sales 
possibilities. Use of the first formula 
could be of assistance in applying the 
second formula which is most helpful 
when forecasting the total market of 
durable goods such as radio sets and 
motor vehicles. In arriving at this type 
of market forecast the total market is 
divided into two sections, (a) sales that 
increase the number in use and (b) sales 
which are made to replace items that 
are worn out and scrapped. 


Statistics giving annual sales and 
numbers in use in regard to television 
sets, motor vehicles, radios and similar 
articles are available and the total mar- 
ket can also be calculated from published 
production figures as well as_ those 
covering imports and exports. This in- 
formation can be tabulated as follows:— 


TABLE 1. 

No. in use 
at end of Total market 
year during year 
300 300 
721 421 
1378 657 
3080 1702 
5650 2870 
8424 3195 
10440 2673 
11532 2794 
12416 3754 


13200 3979 


After having obtained the number in 
use at the end of each year it is possible 
to calculate the initial market because 
that consists of the sales which increased 
the number in use and consequently 
during the first year 300 units must have 
been sold on the initial market because 
there were none in use at the beginning 
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UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ‘‘E’’ ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


gives you Sheed, | Arsacy : 


12-key keyboard is simpler, 
faster, more accurate. 


ee 
q/d/oy 
bat 
palm of your hand ( 


@ Fully automatic and amazingly flexible, it will 
take care of all your accounting jobs—accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, payroll, stock 
records, trial balance and age analysis, general 

fully-automatic ledger. 

@ Models also available for preparation of original 

low-cost ledger and original statement. 

1 @ Gives up-to-the-minute accounting control. 

all-purpose @ So simple, it can be operated by anyone. 





stott & underwood Iitd. 





Off 252 GEORGE ST., Memes 
SYDNEY Fe 
BU 1182 





POST THIS COUPON 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


STOTT & UNDERWOOD LTD., 
BOX 1556, G.P.0., SYDNEY. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Career opportunities 
for Accountants with 


N.CR. 


The National Cash Register Com- If you are a qualified accountant 
pany has just celebrated its 75th year, or an accountancy student, aged 23- 
and today markets the world's most 30 years of age, and looking for: 


complete line of business machines. ; 
1. Opportunity for advancement. 
: ; 2. Personal recognition for your 
; anon ore age 9 of os efforts. 
i ieee ——o UC 
created vacancies for men seeking a 
selling career in the field of Automatic 


Data Processing. . Financial reward above average. 


. Stability of employment. 


Write, telephone or call on the 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION of 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. PTY. LTD. 


in any capital city. 


14 York St., SYDNEY (BX 4881). 124 Russell St. MELBOURNE (MF027!). 1220 Elizabeth St, 
HOBART (3 3887). 189 Elizabeth St. BRISBANE (B0636). 331 King William St., ADELAIDE 
(LA 5821). 641 Wellington St, PERTH (219727). 23 Darby St, NEWCASTLE (B221!). 
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No's 


ms) the end of the sixth year (300 + 421 


of the year and 300 at the end. Similarly, 
during the seventh year the initial mar- 
ket was 2016—10440 minus 8424. 
(Deduct the number in use at the begin- 
ning of the seventh year from the number 
in use at the end of that year). The 
replacement market is calculated by 
deducting the initial sales from the total 
market. For instance, in the seventh 
year the total market was 2673 whereas 
the initial market was calculated as 
2016. Consequently, the replacement 
market during that year must have been 
657. By applying the knowledge so 
gained it can be concluded that the 
initial and replacement markets were 
as follows:— 


TABLE 2. 
Initial Market 
300 


Replacement 
Market 

Nil 

421 Nil 

657 Nil 

1702 Nil 
2570 300 
2774 421 
2016 657 
1092 1792 
884 2870 

784 3195 


Valuable information can be derived 
from the above figures which are 
illustrated here by graphs. In this regard 
we calculate the accumulated initial 
market and the accumulated replacement 
market up to the end of each year. For 
instance, in the sixth year the accumulated 
initial market is 8424 being the total 
number of all initial items sold up to 
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+657 + 1702 + 2570 + 2774) and 


FIGURE 1 


NUMBER 
IN USE 


LIFETIME 


the accumulated replacement market up 
to the end of that year is 721 (300 + 
421). The results are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
Accumulated 


Accumulated Replacement 


Initial Market 
300 


721 
1378 
3080 
5650 
8424 
10440 
11532 
12416 5950 
13200 9145 


The above figures are shown graph- 
ically in Figure 1. The curve marked 
A.R. represents the accumulated replace- 
ment market and the curve A.T. is the 
accumulated total market consisting of 
the addition of the accumulated replace- 
ment market and the accumulated initial 
market. The accumulated initial market 
figures are the same as the number in 
use at the end of each year. If we 
analyse the way in which the initial 
market and the accumulated initial mar- 
ket figures were obtained it will be real- 
ised that these two series must of nec- 
essity be identical. Consequently, the dis- 
tance between the A.T. curve and the 
A.R. curve taken vertically must of nec- 
essity be the number in use at the end of 
any one year. 
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The most interesting aspect of this 
graph is the horizontal distance between 
the A.T. curve and the A.R. curve. 
For instance, the accumulated replace- 
ment market at the end of the tenth 
year is 9145 which equals the accum- 
ulated total market of four years before 
that time, i.e. at the end of the sixth 
year. Consequently, it must have taken 
four years for all items sold up to the 
end of the sixth year to be replaced. 
The graph also shows that the ac- 
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cumulated replacement market at the 
end of the eighth year is equal to the 
accumulated total market at the end of 
the fourth year and this means that it 
also took four years for all items sold 
during the first four years to be replaced. 
From this we can conclude that the 
article under study has an average life- 
time of four years. This information is 
valuable when forecasting the replace- 
ment market during the coming four 
years because it is obvious that the 
accumulated replacement market at the 
end of the fourteenth year will be about 
equal to the accumulated total market 
at the end of the tenth year viz: 22345. 
With this conclusion the first step is 
achieved in forecasting the future total 
market for the article under discussion 
and the previous graph can be extended 
as shown below. 


To arrive at the accumulated total 
market in four years’ time we need more 
than just the replacement market, as the 
initial market will have to be added to 
it. The accumulated initial market figure 
is the same as the number in use in 
four years’ time so the figure is added 
to the figure of 22345 to arrive at the 
anticipated accumulated total market at 
the end of the fourteenth year. For the 
purpose of forecasting the number it is 
advisable to estimate the growth of the 
population and find out the number in 
use per 100 people and, if the population 
figures are available it is possible to 
calculate that series as shown in Table 4: 


FIGURE 2 


TABLE 4 





Popula- 
tion 


(000’s) 


: ; ._. No. used per 
No. in use 100 people 





300 
721 
1378 
3080 
5650 
8424 
10440 
11532 
12416 
1320 


100 
103 
106 
110 
113 
117 
120 
124 
128 
132 
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This series is shown graphically in Figure 
3 on the following page. 


This graph is known as the S curve and 
applies wherever durable goods are in- 
volved. For those who are mathe- 
matically inclined or would like to have 
proof of the fact that this S curve always 
applies, we can refer them to statistics 
published by Government Statisticians 
concerning the number of radio sets, 
TV sets or motor vehicles in use in any 
country. An explanation is provided 
also by the fact that the S curve is the 
accumulation of a normal frequency 
distribution. 


In forecasting the S curve it can be 
extended to show the number of articles 
in use per 100 people at some future 
date. In our example the S curve has 
just been completed, which means that— 
per 100 people—the number in use is 
not likely to be increased (unless the 
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introduction of a cheaper article would 
result in an additional S curve for the 
new market created). Because it is 
desired to keep the example simple we 
assumed that no complications will even- 
tuate, in which case the number in use 
per 100 people can be expected to 
remain at the level of ten. 


To arrive at the number in use in four 
years’ time it is now only necessary to 
forecast the population at the end of 
the fourteenth year for which purpose a 
number of techniques can be used as 
described in various statistical and 


demographical text books. 


Let it be assumed that at the end of 
the fourteenth year the population will 
be 149,000. The number in use at the 
end of the fourteenth year will be, 
therefore, 14,900 as the number in use 
per 100 people is expected to remain 
at ten and the population will be 149,000. 
Now that we know the number in use 
at the end of the fourteenth year (which 
is the same as the accumulated initial 
market at that time) and the accumu- 
lated replacement market—which was 
calculated at 22345—it can be concluded 
that the accumulated total market will 
be 14,900 plus 22345 equalling 37,245 
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which could be graphically shown as 
indicated in Figure 4. 


It will be understood that this con- 
clusion—the forecast of the accumulated 
total market at the end of the fourteenth 
year—can be the starting point of a 
forecast for the accumulated total mar- 
ket at the end of the eighteenth year just 
as the figures for the tenth year served 
as starting point for the forecast for the 
fourteenth year. 


The foregoing method of calculating 
the future market for durable goods will 
not appear to be so complicated once 
it has been actually applied. This type 
of calculation is also most helpful when 
it is mecessary to forecast general eco- 
nomic trends. For example, such a fore- 
cast was made by the writer in 1954, 
in analysing the world market for motor 
vehicles. The graph that resulted from 
the investigation showed clearly a slump 
in the motor vehicle market during 
1955-1959 after which the replacement 
market would create a period of pros- 
perity. Early in 1959 an increasing 
number of economists forecast that 
another boom period was likely to 
commence towards the end of 1959. 


Under the third formula it is first 
established how many different types 
of consumers there are, then the average 
consumption for each type of consumer. 
The total market is subdivided into 
sections and each section is analysed 
separately. When investigating consumer 
goods such as food, it may be worth- 
while conducting consumer surveys to 
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show what type of people (say in age 
groups) use the product and in what 
quantities. Official statistics are available 
to indicate the number of people in each 
age group so that it is possible to assess 
accurately what the total market is. 
Having established the product’s total 
market for a given period of time it is 
usually most revealing to compare this 
fact with the sales figures of your own 
product in this field. By this means an 
accurate assessment can be obtained of 
your share of the market. It is possible 
that during the years in question your 
product’s share of the market will have 
fluctuated. A graph derived from these 
facts could be useful, to trace the 
factors which may have affected sales 
fluctuations. External economic con- 
ditions should not influence your share 
of the market, in that such conditions 
usually influence all competitors to the 
same degree and the market share only 
indicates your strength as compared with 
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that of your competitors. A study of 
the trend of your share of the market 
may reveal the need for action on your 
part and an analysis of the influencing 
factors should help in planning future 
marketing. When forecasting sales, study 
the past, calculate the future total mar- 
ket and assess your share of that market 
taking into account your competitive 
position on that market and your adver- 
tising and sales promotion programmes. 


SALES CONTROL 


The survey of the market obtained in 
the manner advocated raises the question: 
“How do I increase my share of the 
total market?” By subdividing this total 
market into districts and salesmen’s 
territories and, maybe, into various 
products or groups of products, it should 
be possible to obtain figures showing the 
total market in each area and for each 
group of products. Comparison of the 
total market thus subdivided with the 
sales of your products in these areas 
are usually most informative. There may 
be areas where your product obtains 
40% of the market and other areas 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


COSTS AND PRICES. A text which examines 
the nature of and relation between cost, price 
and volume with a special treatment of budget- 
ing and budgetary control. By S. R. Brown. 2nd 
ed. 45/-. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, The book is an 
attempt to integrate studies in business finance, 
management and accountancy as well as to 
relate the processes and products of accounting 
to the financial decisions which businessmen 
make. By Professor R. J. Chambers. 2nd ed. 
57/6. 


EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS (AUSTRALIA). 
An interesting and relatively simple treatment 
of a complex subject. By Professor E. Bryan 
Smyth. 4th ed. 40/-. 


OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF AUS- 
TRALIAN COMPANIES. A study of 102 of 
the largest public companies incorporated in 
Australia. By E. L. Wheelwright. 42/-. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
CHANGE. This book outlines what is happen- 
ing in the fields of automation, electronics, 
cybernetics and atomics. By Walter Scott. 75/-. 


AUSTRALIAN SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. An 
explanation in simple language of company 
matters, prepared for those requiring an ele- 
mentary knowledge for dealings with shares 
on the Stock Exchange. By R. Keith Yorston. 
18/-. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ORGANI- 
SATION IN AUSTRALIA. This text is designed 
to meet two needs. The first is directly con- 
cerned with the wider training of cost account- 
ants and the second is the attempt to present 
in an introductory form the general principles 
of organisation to other executives who have an 
interest in the subject. By E. H. Jones. 32/6. 


ACCOUNTING AND ACTION. The purpose 
of this book is to present accounting as an 
aid to informed action. It proceeds from the 
simple case of the financial affairs of persons 
to those of governments and of whole com- 
munities. By Professor R. J. Chambers. 27/6. 


AN OUTLINE OF ACCOUNTING. The thesis 
which is submitted is that accounting pro- 
cedure in its various aspects is the practical 
exposition of a logical interpretation of finan- 
cial events—an interpretation which can be 


rationally worked out from basic premises and 
which avoids the dulling effect of learning by 
rule and by rote. By Professor L. Goldberg. 
22/6. 


SHARE PRICE INDICES IN AUSTRALIA. The 
primary purpose of this publication is to present 
a new monthly indices of ordinary and prefer- 
ence share prices, based on Sydney market data, 
for the period from July, 1936, to December, 
1957. By D. McL. Lamberton. 42/-. 


INFLATION AND COMPANY FINANCE. In 
this book the authors are concerned with the 
impact of inflation on accounting and on com- 
pany finance. By Professors R. L. Mathews and 
J. McB. Grant. 42/-. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMERCIAL DIC 
TIONARY. An invaluable reference book. A 
Dictionary of accounting, business and legal 
words, phrases and abbreviations. By R. Keith 
Yorston and Associate Editors, Professor L. 
Goldberg, D. M. Hocking and J. P. C. Watson. 
3rd ed. 27/6. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT IN AUSTRALIA. The 
prime purpose of this book is to give friendly 
and constructive counsel to those seeking en- 
lightenment in the application of the now highly 
specialised subject of commercial credit. By 
Samuel W. Male. 35/-. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. This is the fourth 
edition of the work that has been acclaimed as 
the most complete and modern text of its kind 
in Australia. By R. Keith Yorston, E. Bryan 
Smyth and S. R. Brown. In two volumes. Vol. 
1, 55/-, Vol. 2, 60/-. 


STATISTICS AS APPLIED TO ACCOUNTING 
DATA. By R. K. Yorston, Professor E. B. 
Smyth and S. R. Brown. 15/-. 


AUDITING. A comprehensive treatise on modern 
auditing practice and allied subjects, including 
interanl control, investigations, valuations and 
interpretation of financial statements, for the 
professional accountant and student. By R. A. 
Irish, assisted by P. L. Crosthwaite, F. R. Firth 
and P. T. Gilbert. 45/-. 


AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE LAW. A book 
that has proved invaluable to businessmen and 
business executives. It will solve the many 
problems on commercial law which arise from 
time to time. By R. K. Yorston and E. E. Fortes- 
cue with Consultant Editors. 45/-. 


The Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty Ltd. 


140 Phillip Street 


BW 8041 


456 Little Collins Street 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
67-7888 


30 Adelaide Street 
BRISBANE 


2-8882 
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SHEETS, TYPING, PEN OR BIRO, RUBBER STAMPS — EVEN 
PENCIL NOTES FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED 
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where your sales might be only 4%. 
Usually it is easier to double sales of 
your product in areas where your share 
is low. It is possible to obtain definite 
clues on how to improve your sales in 
the “low share areas” because a com- 
parison between these two groups will 
soon reveal why sales are below average 
in certain areas. This will almost auto- 
matically suggest what steps have to be 
taken to remedy the situation in these 
weak spots. It may be more difficult 
to think of effective methods by which 
you might be able to increase your sales 
in the “high share areas”. As accoun- 
tants you are liable to ask the question: 
“Yes, but how much does it cost to 
institute sales control?” It need not be 
expensive at all. 


In some cases the establishment of 
punched card systems has been recom- 
mended thereby giving a saving in office 
costs so that the institution of sales 
control may then cost nothing. In other 
cases, a change in the procedure followed 
for purposes of sales tax dissection, some 
remodelling of existing statistical ac- 
tivities or the introduction of kardex or 
rotodex filing systems has been advocated 
successfully. 


The nature of the business, number 
of products, the area it caters for, the 
size of the office staff, the number of 
salesmen, the method of distribution 
and several other factors have to be taken 
into account when considering how to 
institute sales control. Sales control in 
a retail hardware store will have a 
purpose vastly different from that of a 
clothing manufacturer. In the case of 
a retail store it may not be necessary— 
if at all possible—to analyse the sales 
per client and it would be sufficient if 
sales were analysed per product group. 
The results can be used to measure the 
seasonality of certain products and the 
effects of your own and opposition ad- 
vertising campaigns. A dissection of 
sales per salesman may be important 
and all that is needed is a special type 
of cash register linked with an effective 
method of stock control. 
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In the case of the clothing manufac- 
turer the best control may be a visible 
card record system with a separate card 
for each client showing the client’s name 
and address, his code number (indicating 
his location, classification and represen- 
tative), and details of past transactions. 


By consulting such a record the 
clothing manufacturer can check which 
clients failed to order as expected and 
where sales of certain products increased 
or fell. If the cards are sorted by dis- 
trict it will be easy to calculate the total 
sales for each product in each district 
and this is most important for the effi- 
cient control of the marketing division. 


Sales control can also be described 
as efficiency control of the marketing 
activities and includes, therefore, the 
control of various cost factors. It is 
important to know the cost of each 
salesman so that it can be compared with 
that of other salesmen. The setting of 
standards for travelling expenses and the 
control of other cost factors is becoming 
standard practice in many marketing 
organisations because a high sales figure 
does not mean much if the expenditure 
necessary to obtain that figure absorbs 
the net profit resulting from those sales. 


A co-ordination of cost control and 
analysis of sales figures will also enable 
the accountant to make recommenda- 
tions to top management in regard to 
the size of the sales force, in that it 
will make it possible for him to work out 
whether an extra salesman would still 
be able to cover his cost. 


CONCLUSION 


Production control is standard practice 
in nearly every factory. The factory 
manager is able to tell at what per cent 
of total capacity he is currently operating. 
However, sales control—although as 
essential as its counterpart in the pro- 
duction field—is still regarded by many 
as a novelty. Now that the tightness 
of money in the buyers’ hands has in- 
tensified competition, it is, however, 
becoming more and more accepted as 
an essential tool of management. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Unfair Competition 


Trade competition is, in general, 
quite lawful — and, indeed, to be 
encouraged — but there are some 
limits to the nature of permissible 
competition. 


For instance, A is not allowed to pass 
off his goods as B’s, in such a way as is 
calculated to cause confusion between 
his goods and B’s. But can a trade com- 
petitor attach to his product a name or 
description with which it has no natural 
association so as to make use, for his 
own benefit, of the reputation and good- 
will which has been gained by a product 
genuinely indicated by that name or de- 
scription? That was the question which 
arose in J. Bollinger & Others v. Costa 
Brava Wine Co. (1959) 3 All E.R. 800, 
although it is only right to emphasise 
that that case was simply a hearing on a 
preliminary point of law to determine 
whether, if certain facts which were 
merely assumed were subsequently 
proved, any legal right had been in- 
fringed. 


The assumed facts were that the plain- 
tiffs had for years made wine in the 
Champagne district of France out of 
grapes grown there, and marketed it as 
“Champagne”. The defendants manu- 
factured wine in Spain out of grapes 
grown there, and marketed it as “Spanish 
Champagne”. It was claimed by the 
plaintiffs that people buying wine adver- 
tised as “Champagne” would naturally 
assume it was produced in Champagne 
from grapes grown there, and that the 
defendants in marketing “Spanish Cham- 
pagne” were thereby injuring the plain- 
tiffs’ goodwill. 


The plaintiffs admitted that it was not 
a question of the defendants product 
being passed off as the plaintiffs’, but con- 
tended nevertheless that the word “Cham- 
pagne” was part of the plaintiffs’ good- 
will which was being harmed by the 
defendant’s conduct. The defence was 
that even assuming all the facts alleged 
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by the plaintiffs to be correct, the law did 
not provide a civil remedy in such a cage. 


The Court (Danckwerts J.) held that 
if the facts were proved there was a 
remedy; that the law did not grant a 
licence to A, who is B’s trade competitor, 
allowing him to attach to his product a 
name or description with which it has no 
natural association so as to make use of 
the reputation and goodwill which has 
been gained by B’s product, which are 
genuinely indicated by that name o 
description. In other words, the law 
does provide a remedy for this sort of 
unfair competition. 


When Does a New Car Cease to Be New? 


This was the conundrum posed to 
Wynn-Parry J. in Morris Motors 
Ltd. v. Lilley (1959) 3 All ER. 
737. 


Cars manufactured by Morris Motors 
Ltd. were marketed exclusively through 
authorised distributors and authorised 
dealers in various areas, distributors and 
dealers being authorised on appointment 
after selection and approval by the manv- 
facturer. New unregistered cars wert 
supplied from the factory to authorised 
distributors, who supplied them (still ur- 
registered) to authorised dealers. When 
a dealer made a retail sale the purchaser 
was given a manufacturer’s warranty, 
which related, however, only to “any new 
vehicle”, and conferred benefits only on 
the “first owner-user”’. 


One new unregistered car was supplied 
by a distributor to an authorised dealer, 
who sold it to X. When X took delivery 
the car had been registered and fitted 
with registered number plates. The same 
day X sold the car to L, who was 4 
motor dealer, but not an “authorised’ 
one so far as Morris Motors were cot 
cerned. L advertised the car for sale a 
a “new car”, and sold it to Z as “brané- 
new”, although between leaving the fac 
tory and being delivered to Z it had don 
about 130 miles. 
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In representing that the car was a 
“new” one, L was thereby representing 
that he was an authorised Morris dealer, 
and Morris Motors claimed that this 
representation might harm them, on the 
basis that the car, when delivered to Z, 
was not a “new” car at all. The Court 
agreed. 

Wynn-Parry J. was invited to apply a 
test based on the number of miles 
covered in determining whether or not 
the car was a “new” one, but he declined 
to adopt such a test. The whole basis of 
Morris Motors’ dealings showed that 
they regarded and held out to their dis- 
tributors and the public that a car 
ceased to be new once it had been sold 
by retail, and his Lordship adopted a test 
similar to this. A car remains new, he 
said, when it leaves the manufacturer’s 
hands, until it is made the subject of a 
retail sale by a distributor or dealer, is 
registered, and driven away by the pur- 
chaser. Once this has happened it ceases 
to be new. On this test the car ceased 
to be new when it was sold to X; it was 
not a new car when sold by L to Z. 
Therefore Morris Motors were entitled to 
an injunction against L to restrain him 
from advertising, as “new” cars, Morris 
cars which were not in fact “new”, thus 
representing that he was an authorised 
Morris dealer. 


If one may go a little further, when 
does a car, which has ceased to be “new”, 
cease also to be “‘as new”? 


Avoidance of Preferences in Bankruptcy 


Burns v. Stapleton (1959) 33 
A.L.J.R. 157 is a decision of the 
High Court of Australia on various 
sections of the Bankruptcy Act, in 
particular, Section 95. 


The effect of that section is, in brief, 
to avoid as against a trustee in bank- 
fuptcy certain dealings by a person un- 
able to pay his debts as they come due 
from his own money if the effect thereof 
Is to give the creditor to whom the pay- 
ment, etc., is made, a preference. It 
Was sought, in the case cited, to apply 
that provision to the following facts. 
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Early in June, 1957, F had bought 
certain goods from B for £232/10/-, 
but had not paid for them. The debt was 
still outstanding at the end of the month 
when F approached B for a loan. The 
parties came to an arrangement whereby 
B would lend F £500, would sell him 
cows to the value of £1,900 on credit, 
and would allow the repayment of the 
loan and payment for the cows to stand 
over until the end of July if F would 
agree to repay an additional £100. This 
would mean a total indebtedness of F 
to B of £2,732/10/-, made up of 
£232/10/- (the debt incurred early in 
June); £500 (the loan); £1,900 (the 
price of the cows now sold) and £100 
(consideration for the making of the loan 
and B’s agreement to allow the repay- 
ment of the loan and the payment of 
£1,900 for the cows to stand over for a 
month). Before this arrangement, 
which was entered into at the end of 
June, F agreed to give B security there- 
for in the form of a mortgage, and he 
later executed a formal mortgage ac- 
cordingly. 


F’s estate was later sequestrated on a 
petition presented within six months of 
the execution of the mortgage, and the 
trustee in bankruptcy then sought to have 
the mortgage set aside as a preference 
under Section 95. 


There was no doubt that as to 
£232/10/- of the amount secured by 
the mortgage there was a preference, 
for that was an antecedent debt at the 
time the mortgage was given, and the 
giving of it turned B from an unsecured 
creditor into a secured creditor in respect 
of it. But so far as the other amounts 
involved were concerned, Section 95 was 
held not to apply. Those debts came into 
existence at the time of the mortgage; 
the agreement to give the mortgage 
(which amounted to an equitable mort- 
gage) did not, as to those debts, make 
any change in B’s position as regards F’s 
other creditors. They were, in fact, debts 
secured at the time of their creation by 
an equitable mortgage of B’s land. 

As a result, the mortgage could not be 
attacked under Section 95 except as re 
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gards the antecedent debt of £232/10/-. 
The security over the balance was not a 
preference, for B was not, prior to the 
equitable mortgage, a creditor of F for 
any part of that balance. That being so, 
it was impossible to say that as to the 
balance F had given B a charge on 
property having the effect of preferring B. 


Conditional Contract 


In Aberfoyle Plantations Ltd. v. 
Cheng (1959) 3 W.L.R. 1011 the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was faced with the problem 
of interpreting a clause in a condi- 
tional contract of sale in the light of 
well-known propositions. 


The contract was one for the sale of a 
rubber estate in Perak which comprised 
1,336 acres. The vendor company had a 
good title to 1,154 acres but its title to 
the remaining 182 acres was dependent 
on the success of certain negotiations 
with the Ruler of Perak for the renewal 
of seven leases which had expired — 
negotiations which had been going on for 
some years. 


The contract of sale of the 1,336 acres 
was accordingly expressed to be con- 
ditional on the vendor obtaining a re- 
newal of these seven leases so as to be 
in a position to transfer the same to the 
purchaser. The condition added that if 
the vendor failed to fulfil this stipulation 
the contract was to become null and void, 
and the purchaser was to be entitled to a 
refund of his deposit. 


A later clause in the contract stipu- 
lated for completion of the contract to 
take place on or before 30 April, and 
that “on the purchaser paying the balance 
of the purchase money . . . the vendor 
shall as soon as possible thereafter” 
execute the necessary transfer of the 
property. Although the purchaser subse- 
quently extended the time for completion 
to 31 May, the condition was still un- 
fulfilled on 11 June, on which date the 
purchaser began proceedings to recover 
the deposit he had paid. 


The question then was whether the 
date fixed for the completion of the 
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contract — namely, 30 April, subse. 
quently extended to 31 May — was the 
date by which the condition was to be 
fulfilled. If it was, the purchaser was 
plainly entitled to succeed in his claim. 
On the other hand, the vendor claimed 
that in the circumstances, and especially 
since the negotiations for the renewal of 
the leases had already dragged on for 
six years, the agreement should be con- 
strued as allowing the vendor a reason- 
able time within which to fulfil the con- 
dition. Moreover, said the vendor, the 
clause fixing 30 April as the completion 
date only required that the purchase 
money be paid by then; that the vendor 
under that clause was only made liable 
to execute a proper transfer “as soon as 
possible thereafter”. 


To uphold the vendor’s argument, 
however, would have involved recognis- 
ing a qualification to a vendor’s ordinary 
obligation to convey against payment of 
the purchase money, and the Judicial 
Committee was not prepared to go this 
far. In its decision, the following general 
principles were laid down as being war- 
ranted by authority: 


“(i) Where a conditional contract of 
sale fixes a date for the completion 
of the sale, then the condition must 
be fulfilled by that date; 


(ii) where a conditional contract of 
sale fixes no date of completion of 
the sale, then the condition must be 
fulfilled within a reasonable time; 


(iii) where a conditional contract of 
sale fixes (either specifically or by 
reference to the date fixed for com- 
pletion) the date by which the con- 
dition is to be fulfilled, then the 
date so fixed must be strictly ad- 
hered to, and the time allowed is not 
to be extended by reference to equit- 
able principles.” 


There was nothing in the clause making 
the contract conditional upon the renewal 
of the leases to require it to be given 4 
meaning at variance with these principles, 
with the result that the plaintiff's claim 
for the return of his deposit was success 
ful. 
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STUDY AIDS 


To assist students in gaining practice in problems which are typical examination 
questions, model answers have been prepared as follows:— 


Australian Society of Accountants 

The questions with answers as prepared by the College are usually available for 
distribution about four weeks after the —~ To} session closes. The model answers 
to Commercial Law A, Commercial Law B, and Stage 3 Auditing and Business Investigations 
have been prepared for all examinations since October, 1956. The model answers to all 
other subjects have been published for all examinations since April, 1954. 

Students are advised to buy the Model Answers to the subjects for which they still 
must sit so that answers will be at hand for convenient reference when preparing for the 
more advanced subjects. Separate model answer-booklets for each examination session 
, each, post free, excep: Income Tax Answers which are 4/- each, are published as 
follows :— 

1. Stage 1 Accounts and Auditing. 5. Income Tax Law and Practice. 

2. Company Law and Company Accounts. 6. Auditing and Business Investigations. 

3. Commercial Law ‘“‘A’’ and “B” 7. Advanced Accounts—Part ‘‘A’”’ 

4. Monetary Theory an Practice. 8. Advanced Accounts—Part “B”’. 


Remittances should accompany orders with exchange added where necessary. 


Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants. 
The College has published Model Answers to the examinations conducted by the 
Institute in May, 1957; October 1957; May, 1958; October, 1958; May, 1959 and October, 1959. 
The five papers for each examination session are bound in one set—price 10/- each 


volume, post free. 
FULL TIME DAY CLASSES 


The A. B. SPECK GOMMERCIAL COLLEGE provides properly organised day classes 
for accountancy students devoting their whole time to study 

The advantages of the full-time course is that the students complete their course much 
more quickly and with less physical and mental strain than they do when studying part- 
time and werking during the day. Some Australian students complete a substantial part 
of the accountancy course by studying for 12 or 18 months full-time, and then complete 
the remaining subjects as part-time evening students. The classes are held between 9.30 
a.m. and 4.45 p.m. daily, Monday to Friday, inclusive. 

These day classes are approved by the Department of Immigration for full-time instruction 
of overseas students who are in Australia with student visas. Persons resident overseas who 
desire to come to Melbourne to study for their accountancy degree should write to the 
Principal of the College to ascertain if they can be accepted as students, and also to obtain 
ome i aneee information relating to the terms and the conditions applicable to their 
enrolment. 

Applications must also be made to the local representative of the Australian Government 
for information relating to student visas. 

There are two terms each year between each examination period. The next term begins 
on 6th June, 1960 for the October 1960 examinations. 

The classes in each subject meet once a day on each school day of the week. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 

Students who intend to study by Correspondence may enrol at any time. 

The non-refundable fee payable for correspondence instruction in the technical subjects 
for the three sections of the examinations of the Australian Society of Accountants and 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia is £65 cash d at enrolment or 2£75 
by extended payments. It has always been our policy to charge a fee which, whilst enabling 
us to give exeellent service to our students, will still be within the means of the average 
ambitious student. 

One of the methods by which the College maintains its efficient service at a reasonabie 
fee is to dispense with salesmen and outside representatives whose job it would be to 
persuade students to enrol Obviously if such were employed the students would have to 
pay higher fees to remunerate the salesmen. 

We depend upon the enthusiastic recommendations of our present and past students to 
bring new students to the College, and this method has proved eminently successful. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Evening classes for the new term for students preparing for the examinations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Australian Society of Accountants, the Australasian 
Institute of Cost Accountants, the Secretarial Institute, and the Institute of Sales and 
Business Management, commences on 6th June, 1960. 


Further information relating to our educational service 
gladly given free and without obligation. 


A. E. SPECK Commercial College 


138 FLINDERS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 MF 4648 
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A.N.Z. Bank issue the informative 
publication, “QUARTERLY SURVEY”. 


“The Present Outlook in Australia” and “The Present Outlook in New Zealand” 
are but two of the many features that provide readers with a wealth of interesting 
information gathered by the Bank’s Economics and Statistical Department. 


Circulation is not confined to the Bank’s customers. The Manager of any branch 
of A.N.Z. Bank will gladly arrange for your name to be added to the free mailing 
list, or alternatively, you can write direct to Economics and Statistical Department, 
General Manager's Office, Box 537E, G.P.O., Melbourne. 


A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANK LIMITED 
Nearly 900 Branches and Agencies of Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji, Papua and New Guinea and in London. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ANZ.149.748 
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Indonesia 


This article, by Dr. A. H. JOHNS, Senior Lecturer in Indonesian at the 
Canberra University College, is the ninth in the series on Asian countries 
currently appearing in “The Australian Accountant”. These articles provide 
readers with accurate and up-to-date information on current developments 
in the countries represented at the Asian and Pacific Accounting Convention. 


INESIA is Australia’s nearest 
neighbour, but an awareness of it as a 
neighbour has only recently begun to filter 
into the Australian public consciousness. 
This awareness, still only slight, has 
been too often associated with disorder, 
and with exaggerated apprehension 
arising from the New Guinea dispute. 
Yet in 1947 Australia, together with India, 
took the major and even dramatic step of 
laying the Indonesian situation before the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
thus playing a striking part in the achieve- 
ment of Indonesian independence. Un- 
fortunately, the warm and friendly re- 
lationship which could have grown out of 
such a gesture is still in need of careful 
nurture, and not only at government level. 


Trade Balance 


Australia exports a certain amount of 
basic machinery to Indonesia. In the 
financial year 1957-58 among Australian 
exports to Indonesia were dynamo and 
electrical machinery to the value of 
£A132,108 and motive power machinery 
to the value of £A46,132 and wheat 
flour to the value of £A1,978,497. 
Australian imports from Indonesia 
included tea, to the value of 
£A2,580,285 and petroleum products to 
the value of £A21,287,000. But on the 
basis of these figures it could hardly be 
said that either country enjoys a large 
share of the other’s export trade; or still 
less that the Indonesian trading situation 
is healthy, where the value of wheat flour 
imported is much larger than that of 
machinery to develop the industry which 
is essential for the country’s prosperity. 


Education 


On the side of education, the picture is 
much more promising. One of the most 
generous gestures of the young people of 
any country to the development of 
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another is the volunteer graduate scheme. 
Under this scheme which originated at the 
University of Melbourne, graduates from 
Australian universities work for a period 
of two years or more for the Indonesian 
government—as university lecturers, 
teachers, or doctors under exactly the 
same conditions as Indonesian graduates 
of the same standing and experience. 
This has been a basis for the development 
of deep personal friendships between Aus- 
tralians and Indonesians—and it is 
significant the number of the graduates 
who have extended their terms of service. 
It is also interesting to notice the happy 
marriages between the graduates who 
happened to meet while working there. 


On a more official level, under the 
Colombo Plan, Australia has been sending 
teachers and people with special qualifica- 
tions to work in the different parts of the 
administration, and under the same plan 
has been accepting Indonesians for 
further training at Australian universities. 
These students, almost without exception, 
have adapted themselves very successfully 
to the Australian pattern of life. In addi- 
tion, certain Australian universities have 
taken a special interest in Indonesian 
university faculties with regard to supply- 
ing gifts of books relating to specific 
subjects, such as medicine. And only re- 
cently the Union of Australian Students 
invited six Indonesian students to visit 
Australia and New Zealand. Thus educa- 
tionally and culturally the contacts and 
mutual relations between Indonesians and 
Australians are warm and friendly. 


The Social Pattern 


The social pattern and traditions of 
Indonesia have, of course, a flavour of the 
exotic, the Australian outlook, naturally 
and inevitably enough being rooted in 
Europe and the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
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The forms of social obligations there, 
the structure of the family and types of 
entertainment, all are novel and strange. 
In Australia we are used to a fairly small 
family unit, comprising usually father, 
mother, two or three children, grand- 
parents, and perhaps a few uncles and 
aunts. In general in Indonesia the family 
circle is much wider; there is less scope 
for individual enterprise, and a greater 
sense of mutual responsibility towards the 
family group as a whole. As the family, 
so the village community: the rights of 
the individual are submerged in the com- 
munity, and on the whole it can be said 
that in the traditional, agrarian society, 
devotion to the community as expressed 
in playing one’s part in the daily round, 
planting and tending rice, harvesting, tak- 
ing part in the celebration of marriages, 
joining in the grief after a death (all of 
which are community events), is the basic 
pattern of life. At once its virtues and the 
obstacles it places to the development of 
a modern state are apparent. Family 
loyalty, and a spirit of mutual help in the 
affairs of daily life are the solid social vir- 
tues—it is one of the problems of modern 
industrial society to re-discover such vir- 
tues. Yet these same virtues become an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the de- 
velopment of a modern society, where 
business relationships and the acquisitive 
instinct have to cut across traditional 
family and group loyalties; where the 
rhythm of life following the seasons, and 
the pattern of fast and feast have to be 
steam-rolled by attitudes based on notions 
such as time is money, and that a moment 
wasted means loss, loss to one’s self, and 
loss to the community. And there is the 
possibility that a co-operative, a modern 
form of enterprise, may be taken as just a 
new form of mutual help, whereas, if it is 
to have any value, it must be an instru- 
ment of gain, of increased production, 
working towards the transformation of 
traditional society. 


Traditional village democracy presents 
the same type of problem. It depends on 
unanimity for it to function successfully. 
This is feasible in the traditional pattern 
when the length of time devoted to dis- 
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cussion is no object. But with the 

of new ideas through the spread of educa. 
tion, the younger generation can no longer 
agree with the old, and the system be. 
comes unworkable; it is impossible to go 
forward or back, and the village gets the 
worst of both worlds. 


This is the core of Indonesia’s social 
problem: How to develop the attitude to 
time and money which is equally charac- 
teristic of the so-called communist and 
so-called capitalistic countries, and yet 
preserve and develop to fit new circun- 
stances to the traditional social values. It 
is on this that the success of any wide 
spread development of industry must 
depend. 


But Indonesia is a country of such 
vastness and diversity, that almost any 
generalisation is bound to be proved 
wrong at some point or other. It would 
give a wrong impression not to mention 
the progress made in education, agricul- 
ture, medicine and engineering. 


Cultural Background 


Culturally, Indonesia is rich and 
variegated and in sculpture, painting, the 
theatre, the dance, weaving and cloth de- 
sign and literature has established norms 
of excellence all its own. 


The most popular entertainment in 
Java is a form of puppet theatre called 


the wajang kulit. The name literally 
means the shadow of two dimensional 
leather puppets thrown against a white 
screen. The puppet-master or dalang sils 
behind a screen. Over his head hangs 2 
lamp. At the base of the screen is 4 
palm trunk, and in the palm trunk, to his 
left and right are fixed the leather puppets 
when not in use. On the platform behind 
him is a Javanese orchestra of at least 
fifteen performers. 


The puppets in his hands unfold 
stories of the struggles of mighty warriors 
against the powers of evil. In early times 
the performance was always watched 
from the shadow side of the screen, bul 
more recently it has become common for 
the women to sit on the shadow side, a 
the men to sit on the dalang’s side. The 
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rformance begins at 9 p.m. and ends at 
6 in the morning. The night is divided 
into three parts, each slanted towards a 
different age group: from 9 to midnight, 
the emphasis is towards the young, from 
midnight to 3 a.m. towards those in the 
prime of life and from 3 to 6 a.m. the 
dalang presents the wisdom distilled from 
the events which are past, a philosophy 
suited to the attitudes of the old. 


The function is basically sacral in 
nature, and the work of the dalang has 
something of the priest about it; before 
performing a major work, he has to follow 
certain prescribed rituals, including fast- 
ing. Some of the plays are considered so 
sacred that many believe it is dangerous 
to perform them. And on one occasion, a 
near panic ensued at a performance 
when, at 3 a.m., the death in battle of a 
major hero was accompanied (quite 
fortuitously) by a marked earth tremor. 
The ornamentations and design of the 
puppets is highly skilled. They are carved 
from leather, with buffalo horn frames, 
and decorated with exquisite painting. 


A complete account of the Javanese 
orchestra would require many pages to 
itself. It is a highly complex form of 
musical art, in structure very different 
from that of western music. Whereas the 
type of western music we are most 
familiar with is harmonic, Javanese music 
is polyphonic. Whereas we are used to 
one tuning system, the diatonic, with two 
modalities major and minor, in Javanese 
music there are two distinct tuning sys- 
tems, a five-tone, and a seven-tone scale, 
known as slendro and pelog respectively 
—and each of these has three different 
modes. The instruments of the orchestra 
consist principally of different types of 
gongs, but gong is in many cases a mis- 
nomer. Several of them consist of keys 
of metal or wood, in some cases sus- 
pended over columns of air, and the 
resulting sound has an extraordinary 
mellow gentleness. In addition to this are 
the gongs, proper, and then strings, wood- 
wind and voices. And when a full 
orchestra is performing, complete with 
singers, there may be as many as fifteen 
different layers of sound. 
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Another form of art is the making of 
Batik cloth. This batik, which is now an 
established part of the national female 
dress, represents an immense amount of 
painstaking labour. First the pattern is 
drawn upon white cloth in wax; then the 
colouring process begins. The areas 
not to be dyed are coated with wax. 
When the cloth is removed from the dye, 
the wax is scraped off those areas of 
cloth which are to receive an additional 
shade of colour — in all twelve distinct 
processes are involved, and it may take 
three months to complete a single piece of 
cloth. The patterns range from the 
classical browns and whites of central 
Java, to the colourful brilliance of the 
north coast. Nowadays printing blocks 
have greatly simplified the process of 
making these batiks, but every Indonesian 
woman of standing would wear a hand- 
made one on any social occasions. 


Development Problems 


These are some of the most striking 
and deeply characteristic forms of 
Indonesian art. But today, side by side 
with these traditional forms are modern 
ones. Alongside the traditional stories, 
epic in character and socio-religious in 
function between the heroes of the ancient 
mythologies, containing only in a trans- 
muted form elements of daily life, there 
is a modern, realist prose fiction. And 
whereas the traditional forms of literary 
art are in the regional languages, this 
modern literature, both poetry and prose 
is in the national language: Bahasa 
Indonesia. It is almost as though a new 
national consciousness, implying a direct 
relationship to the other nations of the 
world needed a different, a specific type 
of language, of a currency wider than 
regional circulation to express it. This 
national language, which has _ been 
consciously and deliberately developed as 
such since 1928 is based on Malay, but 
has drawn on the regional and European 
languages in the course of its growth, 
launching out into areas of experience 
and life before which traditional Malay 
is still a timid stranger. Within the thirty 
years of its conscious development, 
Bahasa Indonesia has made astonishing 
progress, successfully absorbing a wide 
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variety of foreign elements, undergoing 
certain syntactical developments, but pre- 
serving its own structural identity. It has 
become effectively the language of ad- 
ministration and communication of an 
area larger than Europe and divided be- 
tween some 300 language groups — 
languages which, although related, are in 
many cases mutually unintelligible. Even 
more striking than this, it has become an 
extraordinarily fine and sensitive medium 
of artistic expression. Indonesia’s 
novelists and poets claim to be heirs of 
the literary tradition of the whole world. 
This is not an exaggeration. The forms, 
techniques and principles of poetry and 
criticism, the novel, and even verse drama 
have been studied, and used as the basis 
for literary experiments. Psychological 
analysis and the presentation of the stream 
of consciousness have been used success- 
fully in modern Indonesian novels. There 
are translations of western works from 


Don Quixote to the House of the Dead, 
and many others, poetry and prose. 
Indonesian poets have found inspiration 
in poets such as Eliot, Auden, Aiken, as 
well as Continental authors. As in litera- 
ture, so in painting, and it is probably not 
misjudgment to say that in the develop. 
ment of a modern literature in its national 
language, and in painting, Indonesia leads 
Southern Asia. 


It is impossible to give a complete 
picture of a society in a short article. 
It is difficult to make sure that the little 
which one does present gives a balanced 
picture. It would be folly to shut one’s 
eyes to the political and economic prob- 
lems of Indonesia, but it would not be far 
removed from knavery to ignore the 
idealism, courage, resilience and social 
dynamism of its people in the face of 
extraordinary problems, and the thous- 
and and one seeds of possibility and 
promise which exist for a better future. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Australian Society of 
Accountants 


VICTORIA 


Monthly Luncheon 

A large number of members were present 
at the March luncheon held at The Victoria 
Limited on 8 March, when the speaker was 
Mr. V. N. Upson, manager, Chadstone shop- 
ping centre. From the remarks of Mr. Upson, 
the vision of the Myer Emporium Ltd. in 
establishing a shopping centre of this size in 
the outer suburbs of Melbourne was clearly 
demonstrated. The centre, which will have 
some unusual features, will be opened in 
October next. 


Current Accounting Forum 

Almost 80 members were present at the 
meeting held on 9 March at the meeting room, 
Chamber of Manufactures. The discussion 
was ably led by Mr. J. Fanning, clerical work 
study manager, I.C.I.A.N.Z. Limited, on the 
subject, “Save Labour In Your Office”. Mr. 
Fanning spoke of improvements in methods 
carried out by I.C.I. and displayed a large 
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number of actual cases. This was a most 
interesting discussion and it provided members 
with much valuable knowledge. 


Certificate Presentation Ceremony 

At this ceremony held in the Banquet Hall, 
Victoria Limited, on 21 March, certificates 
were presented to 80 new members of the 
Society in the presence of their wives or 
parents. This type of function has proved 
extremely popular since its introduction by 
Divisional Council late in 1958. 


Annual Meeting and Social Evening 

More than 550 members attended this func- 
tion held at the Royale Ballroom on 23 March. 
The guest speaker was the Lord Mayor, Cr. 
Bernard Evans. This was once again a most 
successful function. 


Conference of Branch and Group 

Representatives 

This conference was held on 24 March and 
was chaired by the State president and 
attended by the chairmen and secretaries of 
the four branches and district groups through- 
out Victoria. Problems of branches and 
groups in looking after the interest and wel- 
fare of their members were fully discussed 
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and much benefit should result from the inter- 
change of information. 


Ballarat Branch 

At a meeting of the Branch Committee held 
on 17 March Mr. R. D. Mosman was elected 
chairman and Mr. J. H. Heinz deputy chair- 
man. Mr. Mosman is secretary of I. & R. 
Morley Pty. Ltd. and Mr. Heinz is managing 
director of Heinz Bros. Pty. Ltd. 


TASMANIA 


Luncheon Meeting 

The first luncheon meeting for 1960 was 
held at the Y.M.C.A., Hobart on 4 March. 
The guest speaker was Mr. E. C. Gifford, 
F.AS.A., chief manager for Tasmania of the 
Commonwealth Banking Corporation, whose 
subject was “New Developments in Govern- 
ment Banking”. The large attendance of 
members and students indicated the wide- 
spread interest in this topic at the present 
time. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Election for Divisional Council 

At the ordinary general meeting of members 
of the South Australian Division held on 18 
March the following councillors were elected: 
Messrs. L. A. Braddock, L. H. Duncan, B. 
A. Howie, and G. H. P. Jeffery. Mr. Jeffery 
is the State Auditor General, and filled the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
Gilbert Seaman. 


Annual Bowls Evening 

The annual bowls evening was held at the 
South Park Bowling Club on 17 February 
when approximately 40 members took part. 
Conditions were ideal, and the spoons were 
won by a rink comprising Messrs. L. H. 
Duncan, J. H. Botten, A. Moffatt and K. C. 
Frost. 


Monthly Luncheon 

The first luncheon meeting for the year was 
held at the South Australian Railways’ Re- 
freshment Rooms on 29 February when the 
guest speaker was Mr. Gordon F. Davidson, 
organising secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
in South Australia and a member of the State 
Committee for World Refugee Year. He gave 
a most informative address on the World 
Refugee Year and the many difficulties facing 
the United Nations in the settlement of dis- 
placed persons. 
Visit of Dean S. Paul Garner 

The South Australian Divisional Council 
was fortunate in being able to arrange for 
Dean S. Paul Garner, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Alabama, to visit South Australia while he 
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was in Australia under a grant from the U.S. 
Department of State to attend the International 
Congress on Scientific Management and the 
Asian and Pacific Accounting Convention. 

On 9 March, the Lord Mayor of Adelaide, 
Alderman L. M. S. Hargrave tendered Dr. 
Garner a civic welcome which was attended 
by members of the South Australian Divi- 
sional Council and representatives of kindred 
organisations. 

On 10 March Dr. Garner delivered a 
lecture on “The Evolution of Management 
Accounting” to a large gathering of members 
at the Y.W.C.A. Hall. The address was fol- 
lowed by general discussion which proved 
most interesting to those members present. 

While in Adelaide, Dr. Garner, who is a 
prominent educationalist, visited the University 
of Adelaide and the South Australian Institute 
of Technology. 


Personal 

Mr. L. B. Hammond, F.A.S.A., has been 
appointed a director of Metropolitan Milk 
Co-operative Ltd. 

Mr. Graeme Moffatt, B.Ec., A.A.S.A. 
(Prov.), has been awarded the degree of 
Master of Economics by the University of 
Adelaide for his thesis on “Implications for 
Australia of the Japanese Australian Trade 
Agreement, 1957”. Mr. Moffatt is the son 
of Mr. Alex. Moffatt, the State president of 
the Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants, 
and is studying for his doctorate under a 
Commonwealth scholarship. He is at present 
a tutor at Queen’s College, Melbourne. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Personal 

Mr. R. Keith Yorston, O.B.E., B.Com., 
F.A.S.A., president of the Australian-American 
Association in New South Wales, was recently 
elected Federal president of the Association. 

Mr. C. J. Sullivan, A.A.S.A., is now con- 
ducting his practice at 2nd Floor, City House, 
164 Pitt Street, Sydney, Telephone: 25-2055. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Division was 
held at the Shell Theatrette, Perth, on 21 
March, 45 members being present. The 
retiring councillors, Messrs. W. V. Fyfe, J. 
M. Groom, C. J. Hammond and W. N. 
Morrison were re-elected. Mr. C. A. Hendry 
was re-elected auditor. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by the screening of films kindly made 
available by courtesy of the Shell Company, 
and an excellent supper was provided. 
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Australian Accountants’ 
Students’ Society 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Christmas Social 

The programme for 1959 terminated with 
an informal “get together” for students and 
members of the Australian Society of Account- 
ants’ Divisional Council. Prizes were awarded 
to the three students who had obtained the 
highest aggregate marks on completion of each 
stage in May, 1959. Approximately 40 mem- 
bers attended and it proved to be one of the 
best Christmas socials yet to be held. 


January Meeting 

Our Divisional Council representative and 
strong supporter of the Students’ Society, Mr. 
Bryce Howie, A.A.S.A., gave an _ excellent 
lecture on examination preparation. This 
lecture was well attended, and students, 
especially the beginners, learnt many new 
points on study procedure. 

We regret the resignation of our vice- 
president, Mr. W. H. Taylor, and welcome 
to our Council two additional members, Mrs. 
Balzer and Mr. R. Simpson. 


February Meeting 

Mr. G. W. Raphael, A.A.S.A., a well-known 
lecturer from the South Australian Institute of 
Technology and Muirden’s College, gave a 
lecture on “Branch Accounts”. This was a 
difficult subject and of special benefit to 
students studying “Accounting and Auditing, 
Stage 1”. 


_—_— oe - 


Australasian Institute of 
Cost Accountants 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Second Saturday Convention 


The Civic Centre at Cottesloe was the venue 
for the second Saturday Convention of the 
Western Australian Division of the Institute 
on 16 March. The Convention was opened 
by Mr. R. Goyne Miller, F.C.A.A., in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. J. E. D. Battye, 
F.A.S.A. who had been originally invited to 
open the Convention. Some 60 members and 
guests were present. Mr. Miller, in his 
opening remarks, emphasised the need for 
continued education for all engaged in com- 
merce and mentioned that the Chamber of 
Commerce was holding a meeting shortly to 
discuss the proposed Chair of Commerce at 
the University of Western Australia. 
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The technical programme began at 1]1,j5 
a.m. with the subject, “Mathematics of Ope. 
rations Research”, by Mr. F. Faulkner, B$, 
B.Ed., Head of the Department of Mathe. 
matics and Physics, Perth Technical College, 
The topics for the afternoon technical session 
were “Operations Research as Applied to 
Petroleum Refining”, by Mr. I. Baker, BSc, 
Production Estimator, BP Refinery (Kwinana) 
Ltd. and “Operations Research and the Ac- 
countant” by Mr. W. H. Duirs, F.C.A.A., past 
Australian president of the Institute. In the 
evening, the annual general meeting was held 
and this was followed by the screening of 
films. At the annual meeting the retiring 
councillors, Messrs. W. H. Duirs and E. H. 
Jones, were re-elected. Mr. R. Goyne Miller 
was re-elected auditor. 

The organising committee for the Conven- 
tion comprised Messrs. A. Jones, F.C.AA. 
(chairman); W. H. Duirs, F.C.A.A.; E. H. 
Jones, F.C.A.A.; R. S. Middleton, A.C.A.A.; 
K. B. Gale, A.C.A.A.; F. E. Brown, A.C.A.A; 
F. Felton, A.C.A.A.; and H. H. Jarman, 
A.C.A.A. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
1968 Convention 

The convention planning committee has 
decided that the subject for discussion this 
year should be the provocative and contro- 
versial one of “Direct Costing”, highlighting 
its practical application to industry. The 
probable date will be a week-end in mid- 
September. The venue has yet to be decided. 


Activities Programme 

A programme of activities which should 
prove of great interest to members has now 
been drawn up for the year. In April there 
will be a visit to the new Government 
printing office at Ultimo where members will 
see the latest type printing machines as well 
as the security measures associated with gov- 
ernment printing. In May, a display will 
cover electronic data processing. Final details 
have yet to be completed. Arrangements are 
also being made for the group desiring to visit 
the Snowy hydro-electric scheme to proceed 
to Cooma in late May or early June. A one- 
day seminar, which proved so popular in 1959, 
has been scheduled for June, and a committee 
has been delegated to plan this function. The 
annual joint series in conjunction with the 
Australian Society of Accountants is being 
planned for July and August under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. S. Gerathy. f 

Members will note that most of these acti 
vities are still in the planning stage. Through 
these monthly notes further details will be 
given as available from the respective com- 
mittees. The following members have joined 
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the Activities Committee: Messrs. A. J. 
Levesque, cost accountant, William Arnott Pty. 
Ltd.; and N. S. Baker, assistant chief account- 
ant, Tooheys Ltd. Mr. Levesque was appointed 
convenor of the seminar committee. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Election of Officers 

At a meeting of the South Australian Divi- 
sional Council held on 21 March, Mr. F. R. 
Harris was appointed State president with Mr. 
M. L. Dennis, State vice-president, and Mr. A. 
J. Adam, honorary treasurer. At this meeting 
Mr. Alex Moffatt was appointed a general 
councillor of the Division for the ensuing 
year. 
Visit to Brewery 

The first activity arranged by the South 
Australian Divisional Council for the current 
year was a visit to the Southwark Brewery 
when Mr. Peter Osborne, the head brewer, 
conducted a party of members over the 
bottling plant, and following the inspection 
gave a short talk on production quality 
control. At the conclusion of the talk mem- 
bers were entertained by the management. 


— ¢-— 


Cost Institute 
Students’ Society 


VICTORIA 
Membership 
The membership of the Society has increased 
rapidly to the point where almost half the 


students of the Institute are members of the 
Students’ Society. This splendid support has 
exceeded all expectations. 


Discussion Forum Panels 


Five of these meetings have been held at 
which a panel of three experienced cost ac- 
countants have handled previously prepared 
questions submitted by students on each paper 
of the Institute’s examinations. Attendance at 
these functions has been good and much in- 
formation, particularly on the practical aspects 
of cost accounting, has been gained by mem- 
bers attending. 


Visit to the Gordon Institute of Technology 


The president of the Students’ Society, Mr. 
K. Cross, who is also hon. treasurer of the 
Victorian Divisional Council, addressed a 
newly formed cost accountants’ class at the 
Gordon Institute of Technology at Geelong 
during March. He was impressed by the 
enthusiasm displayed by students of this class. 


Future Activities 


A demonstration of punched card account- 
ing equipment will be held in June. This 
will be followed by a review of the May, 
1960, examination papers. A sub-committee 
of members has been appointed to plan 
further activities. The keen interest of mem- 
bers indicates that the future of this Society 
is assured. Full details about the Society can 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Foster, at the office of the Institute. 





BUSINESS EFFICIENCY FAIR, 1960 


To be held at the Exhibition Buildings, Melbourne, 
from 2 to 6 May. 


Mr. Clive Featherston, Victorian president 
of the Office Equipment Industry Association 
of Australia, said at a meeting in Melbourne 
that Australian business firms are buying office 
Machines of all types at the rate of nearly 
300 each working day to cope with the in- 
creasing amount of paper work. The machines 
fall into about 40 groups. They range from 
simple typewriters to electronic data processing 
machines, which can do in a few hours the 
work which would keep a normal office staff 
busy for months. 


The Association is organising the Business 
Efficiency Fair of 1960 which will be held at 
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the Exhibition Buildings in Melbourne during 
Business Efficiency Week — from 2 to 6 May. 
There will be the largest display of equipment 
and methods to make office work easier, ever 
to have been seen in Australia. This com- 
prises all types of the most up-to-date business 
machines and equipment valued at £1,500,000. 


Attendance at the Business Efficiency Fair 
is by invitation, available from the offices of 
all major business equipment houses or from 
The Secretary, Office Equipment Industry 
Association of Australia (Victorian Division}, 
342 Flinders Street, Melbourne. 
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Australian Society of Accountants 
VICTORIA 


Provisional Associates: Chang, W. S.; Chew, 
S. C. (Miss); Cox, L. G.; Curry, J. O.; Lundie, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


Provisional Associates: Cheney, K. J.; 
Davies, W. H.; Fowler, K. L.; Furness, D. 
: R. F.; Hamilton, W. G.; Kahn, E.; 
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McGregor, H. A. L.; McMurdo, J.; McPherson, 
B. D. C.; Patterson, D. F.; Perkes, R. K.; 
Robbie, I. A.; Shearer, R. G.; Sly, R. M.; 
Vavros, Z. 
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Boxhall, K. B.; Brown, A. J.; Downer, A. L.; 
Eastman, J. M.; Elias, D. G.; Stewart, J. G.; 
Travers, B. J.; Worrall, K. <A. 
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Stokell, E. A.; Woodgate, F. H. 


QUEENSLAND 


Provisional Associates: Grant, J. D.; John- 
son, K. W.; Loosemore, F. J.; Reidy, D. J. 


Associates: Beasley, E. W. E.;: 3entley, 
D. B.; Brodie, D. J.; Calvert, S. J. (Miss); 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


OPPORTUNITIES for Accountancy Stu- 
dents. A leading company operating on a 
national basis is seeking young men for its 
Melbourne office who are partially qualified 
in accountancy and wish to continue their 
studies. Commencing salary to £1,250 per 
annum, together with excelleat superannuation, 
housing finance, and other fringe benefits. 
These positions offer outstanding opportunities 
for advancement to executive level in a rapidly 
expanding organisation. An interview may be 
arranged by telephoning Mr. White at 26-3619 
or by writing to Chandler & Macleod Pty. Ltd., 
Personnel and Training Consultants, 445 St. 
Kilda Road, Melbourne. 


PRACTITIONER with central city office 
has trained fully qualified staff available to 
carry out or assist on a casual or temporary 
basis for general accountancy, audits or taxa- 
tion work, but must be located city or suburbs. 
Alternatively principal could enter into work- 
ing arrangement with another practitioner 
requiring space and assistance. Send replies 
No. 634, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 





FIRST CLASS 
ACCOUNTING OPPORTUNITY 


wih one of Australia’s major refiners and 
exporters of non-ferrous metals 


THE BROKEN HILL ASSOCIATED 
SMELTERS PTY. LTD. 
for an 
ACCOUNTANCY STUDENT 


DUTIES — Initially of a general nature in 
the accounting department but with oppor- 
tunities for advancement into specialised fields 
of budgeting, office methods work, etc. 


QUALIFICATIONS — Candidate preferred 

with Matriculation Certificate and definite 
plans to become a qualified accountant, some 
7 experience is desirable. Age 17-25 
ears. 


SALARY — An attractive salary in keeping 
with qualifications will be offered and liberal 

_ benefits provided to the successful 
applicant, including staff provident fund, 
medical benefits scheme, and three weeks 
holiday. 


APPLICATIONS — Written applications 
should enclose evidence of qualifications, etc., 


and be forwarded in an envelope marked 
Confidential” to— 


The Secretary, The Broken Hill Associated 
Smelters Pty. Ltd., Box 1291K, G.P.O., 
Melbourne, C.1. 
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Rate per line 5/-; 
minimum per insertion 15/- 


EXPERIENCED AUDIT CLERK — 
Fitzgerald & Tompson have a vacancy in their 
Melbourne office for an experienced audit 
clerk. Duties will comprise supervision and 
conduct of audits and a variety of accounting, 
taxation and secretarial work. Applicants 
should preferably be qualified, but previous 
experience is essential. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Superannuation 
available after probationary period. Apply in 
writing to “Audit Clerk”, Fitzgerald & 
Tompson, Chartered Accountants, 238 Eliza- 
beth Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


SYDNEY PRACTICE WANTED — Well- 
established Sydney firm of chartered account- 
ants wishes to purchase further practice with 
gross receipts of £4,000 to £12,000 per annum. 
Prepared to make suitable retiring arrange- 
ments for the practitioner over a period, if 
required. Reply Box No. 628, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, 
Sydney. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT with tax ex- 
perience has time available to assist prac- 
titioners evenings and week-ends. The 
advertiser is energetic, enthusiastic, has 
secretarial experience and would be interested 
in part-time position with commercial firm. 
Reply No. 635, c/- Australian Society of 
Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 


ACCOUNTANCY — Responsible position 
for senior audit clerk aged about 25 to 35 
years. Salary £35 per week. Excellent scope 
for preferably qualified man with drive and 
initiative. Applications will be treated in strict 
confidence and should include age, details 
of education and experience, etc. Reply No. 
636, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT with exten- 
sive general experience in public accounting 
seeks position with public accountant in Sydney 
with view to purchase partnership. Good 
references. Please reply No. 629, c/- Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, 
Sydney. 


POSITION AVAILABLE IN WOLLON- 
GONG, N.S.W. Senior or advanced inter- 
mediate clerk required for interesting work. 
Excellent prospects, present and future, for 
man with initiative and ability. Apply with 
full details, training and experience to R. G. 
Gole & Co., Box 333, P.O., Wollongong. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE in southern N.S.W. 
town, expanding district, gross fees £3,000 
and increasing each year, no resident op- 
position, modern office available—purchase or 
lease at moderate rental. Apply No. 633, 
c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 5 
Bligh Street, Sydney. 
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PARTNERSHIP OR PART-PRACTICE 
OFFERED — Old-established, 70 miles from 
Perth. Gross fees over £5,000. Reply No. 
630, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
260 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, Western 
Australia. 


ACCOUNTANT practising in country town 
wishes to return to Sydney at the end of the 
year for family reasons. Practice with gross 
fees of £3,500 to £4,000 for sale, or interested 
in partnership in Sydney metropolitan area, 
preferably north side of Harbour, with view 
to amalgamation of practices. Reply to No. 
632, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 


_ ARRANGEMENT — Fellow, small estab- 
lished practice, city office, would like to contact 
practitioner about 30 years, with sound audit 
experience, and spare time, view partnership 
after trial period. Details in confidence to 
“Audit”, Box 1433, G.P.O., Sydney. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANCY STUDENT 
offered excellent prospects in rapidly expanding 
Victorian country town. Will lead to partner- 
ship for the right man. All phases of 
accountancy and business management handled 
by this practice. Reply No. 638, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, 
Melbourne. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT in Sydney 
has time available to assist practitioner 
evenings and week-ends. Reply No. 631, ¢/. 
Australian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh 
Street, Sydney. 


PARTNERSHIP — Well-established county 
accountancy and tax practice in Qu 
handy to Brisbane, offers partnership to ¢& 
perienced Fellow or Associate. fees 
over £10,000 per annum. Salary £1,500 t 
£2,000 per annum, plus share of profits 
guaranteed at least £1,000 per annum for fin 
year. For further particulars apply No. 637, 
c/- Australian Society of Accountants, Empire 
House, Wharf Street, Brisbane. 


COUNTRY PRACTICE—A young qualified 
man is required for established practice in 
south-western N.S.W. town as managing clerk 
with a view to resident partnership afte 
suitable trial. Reply, stating age, education 
and experience to Sands, Glasson & Co, 
chartered accountants, 66 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


FOR SALE—Practice N.S.W. country town; 
gross fees £3,500/4,000 with good opportunity 
for expansion. Office premises for sale with 
practice, or rental, as required. Fuller details 
upon reply to Sands, Glasson & Co., chartered 
accountants, 66 Pitt Street, Sydney. 





A 


ACCOUNTANT 


Australian Paper Manufacturers Limited invites applications for the position of 
accounting assistant to head office accountant. 
Duties: The successful applicant will be responsible solely to the head office accountant. 


His duties will include— 


Preparation of financial statements 


Preparation of consolidated accounts 
Supervision of sales invoicing functions 








Supervision and co-ordination of credit control 
Other allied accounting matters 
Qualifications: The man whom we foresee as the most suitable for this appointment 
will probably be between 22 and 26 years. He will be a qualified accountant or a 
commerce graduate, or if not yet qualified will be in the final stage of his studies. In 
addition to these formal qualifications he will undoubtedly be a man of initiative and 
ambition with a strong desire to progress within the company and a capacity for 
conscientious application to his work. 
Opportunities: Outstanding opportunities exist within the Group for advancement 
and to gain invaluable experience in all aspects of financial and cost accountancy. 
Salary: This will in the first place be commensurate with age, qualifications, and 
experience and will be not less than £1,300 p.a. 
Applications should be addressed in the first instance to Staff Superintendent, P.O. 
Box 1643, Melbourne. 
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STEELBILT 
LEADER 


IN QUALITY DESIGN 


LEADER 


IN BUYER PREFERENCE 





LEADER 


IN RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


LEADER 


IN SERVICE 


You'll find the items you need 
in the vast range of Steelbilt 
products. Your Steelbilt repre- 
sentative will show you how to 
get the most for your money 
in efficiency, appearance, and 
time and money savings. A 
phone call to the Steelbilt 
Division of Wormald Brothers 
will ensure prompt service 


LEADER 


IN SPACE 
AND TIME ECONOMY 


STEELBILT 


A good name to go BUY! 


A WORMALD BROTHERS INDUSTRY 





*In addition to the enormous range of 
standardised lines, Steelbilt (through 
their Custombilt Division) have com- 
plete facilities for manufacturing special 
items to your specification. 


SS. 128A.FP 





Multiply the output of your 


An organization large enough to require 
high-speed data processing equipment 
must have an equally high-speed system 
of distributing copies to all concerned. 


Accounting machines, tabulators, printers, 
computers, etc. are built to produce vital 
basic information—they are not designed 
to record the results in multiple. Multilith 
Offset is answering this critical need for 
fast, inexpensive, quality copies. 


With Multilith Offset, data output is 
printed directly to the duplicating master. 
From this master, the information can be 
reproduced repeatedly—in whole or in 
part. Automatic Data Transfer from master 
to master can be accomplished at any 
point in the procedure, with any required 
additions, deletions, or changes. Each 
master has a data storage capacity of up 
to 6,000 characters, and an output speed 
of up to 9,750 lines per minute! 





Extends data processing results to al 
concerned. 


Reduces forms handling time. 


Provides selective use of basic dale 


For more information abod 

how Multilith Offset can mie 

tiply the output of your 

processing equipment, 

for the free booklet 

TIPLYING THE OUTPUT 
TABULATORS, PRINTERS AND COMPUTES 
WITH MULTILITH MASTERS”, or conted 
the Multigraph office nearest you. 


Addressagraph - Multigraph of Australia 


PROPRIETARY LIMITED 


BRANCHES— MELBOURNE SYDNEY 
MY 1491 BX 7031 


DEALERS— BRISBANE ADELAIDE 
31-1011 W 4994 


CANBERRA NEWCASTLE GEELONG 
J 1095 MA 1040 95592 


PERTH HOBART ALBURY 
BF 3578 BA 4357 22-688 1765 
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= REAL ESTATE LISTEN 


Finance available for 


* Financing home-development projects to the NE W 
— home-unit projects — industrial PYROX Magictape Recorder 


and commercial properties. 
sets eres coe superb Ay new thes 
» . agictape recorder... everything ‘“‘plays back’”’ 
* Purchasing of homes—home units just the way you recorded it. Bee the new 3 
; : : spee speaker Magictape at your favourite music 
— industrial and commercial or —— et today .. see be that 
i so much quality, so much enjoyment, could cost 
properties. so little. 
. ec ese N 
* Remodelling and alterations te ot Se SS . 
existing properties. @ 3 speeds — 13”, 32”, 
74" per —— 
. u ours play- 
Purchasing of land and develop- ing time per tape. 
ivici @ Twin speakers—for 
ment of subdivisions. balanced tone. 
e@ Quick reading re- 
cording position in- 
dicator. 
e Fast rewind, fast 


HOOKER FINANCE 5 ee 
COMPANY LIMITED — 
126 PHILLIP STREET, SYDNEY Pp Y K @) X LT D e 


14-36 Queensberry St., Melbourne. FJ 9121 


47-51 P tta Rd., C d, Sydne UJ 0251 
BY 4955 arramatta oncor ydney Ae 











LJ14A/4.2 


Modern Business Methods 
DEMAND 


LUM-X 


PHOTOCOPYING MACHINE 


Lum-X copies anything quickly and permanently without 
checking, providing dry copies in seconds. Lum-X will 
copy books, statements, correspondence, schedules, ball- 
point or fountain pen documents, typing. In fact, if you 
can see it you can copy it. 


All Australian made. Price (inc. Tax) £130 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


GOLLIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, PERTH, TOWNSVILLE, PORT MORESBY 
N.Z.: WELLINGTON, AUCKLAND, CHRISTCHURCH, DUNEDIN. 
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Your telephone can now also be fre pro’ 
your dictating instrument with NEW Protectic 


EDISON DIAL TELEVOICE 


WHETHER YOUR INTER-OFFICE PHONES HAVE e “Telephone Company” inter-office dialling 
(DIAL PABX SYSTEM) e “Private” inter-office dialling (DIAL PAX 
SYSTEM) . . . you can give every telephone user Edison Dial 
Dictation service with present phones and wiring! 


LOW INSTALLATION COSTS. All you need for company-wide Edison dictating service is 
a simple installation at the centre of your inter-office dial phone 
network. With no additional phones or network wiring, every 
telephone user will have access to one or more Edison central 
recorders. 


INCREASES EXECUTIVE CAPACITY. To dispatch letters, memos and reports quickly, you 
just reach for the familiar and always handy telephone, dial the 
central recorder and dictate. Edison dial dictation delivers your 
work instantly to a central recording instrument for typing. 


CUTS STENOGRAPHIC COSTS UP TO 50%! Edison dial dictation means fast typing and 
high production. Work flows instantly from dictator to recorder. 
The smooth flow of dictation helps secretaries pace their work, 
frees girls for other secretarial duties. 


ee aaa ae 


| We shall gladly demonstrate the ] 
EDISON TELEVOICE system te you. ! 
Coll in or clip this coupon to your 


R. B W PE | letterhead and our representative 
| will call. 
| NAME___ 2s 
I 
I 
‘ 


| 

I 

ADDRESS =e 

60 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY. BX 3262. | 
REPRESENTED IN ALL STATES 





—— Se 
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THIS MA 
IS A 
GAMBLER. 


_, he is keeping his irreplaceable records 
in an unproofed file, where fire can 

destroy them quickly and easily. Are you 
gambling with your Company's future 

as this man? You can't win! For positive 
fire protection install Chubb Record 
Protection Office Equipment. 
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HERE’S PROOF 


A Sydney factory was completely gutted in a 
midday fire. At the height of the inferno a 
CHUBB Record Protection File crashed from the 


first to the ground floor. The vital records were 


recovered in perfect condition. 


Don't gamble by taking unnecessary 
risks —install Chubb Fire Resisting 


Equipment Now! 
47/FP.71 


SYDNEY: 164 Clarence Street. BX 4911 
MELBOURNE: 601-7 Little Bourke Street. 67.4733-67.4185 
BRISBANE: 344-6 Queen Street. 31 2341-2 
ADELAIDE: 9 Anster Street. LA 6107 








DATA CONTROL 


(R_ .I. JELBART) 
185 KING STREET, MELBOURNE 
MU 7320, MU 7329 


Exclusive Australian Agent for 
CALCULATORS 


[ riden 1.D.P. EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALES AND SERVICE PHONE 


SYDNEY ADELAIDE BRISBANE 
XB 5807 M 8600 69-3219 


PERTH CANBERRA HOBART 
BA 7288 78-784 2-2688 





5 Dentablet 


WRITING 

SYSTEM 

plus 

STANDARD 

FORMS Price £12-10-0 


FOR—. 


@ RECEIPTS — CASHBOOK & 
DEPOSIT 


@ PAY ROLL 
@ CHEQUE WRITING 
@ DEBTORS OR PURCHASE LEDGERS 


L. W. BAGLEY PTY. LTD: 


245 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, NORTH SYDNEY. XB 
172 BOUVERIE ST., MELBOURNE, N.3. F 














NEW 
PRESTO-PLIO 
Electric Folding Machine 


Pe 


—y 
Folds — Conveys — Stack: 


120 SHEETS PER MINUTE 


Any Fold... . Any Stock. . . Automatically 


Phone or Write 
L. W. BAGLEY PTY.LTD. MACDOUGALLS Pty. Ltd. 


SYDNEY SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, 
MELBOURNE ADELAIDE, BRISBANE 
AGENTS ALL STATES 


Agents throughout Commonwealth and 
Zealand. Also in London and New 


Cable & Telegraphic Address: 
“JEFFSTOCK”, MELB. 


Eric R. Jeffery 


Member of the Stock Exchange of Mel 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDINGS ~ 


422-426 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, & 


Telephones: MU 9171 (5 lines) 




















PHOTOSTATS 


Quick, Accurate, Economical 
Copies of Charts, Deeds, Tax 
Forms, Contracts, Wills, etc. 


COPYING COMPAN 
BW 5603. © 28 Martin Place, SYDN 


L 
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